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THE GREAT TEMPLES 


OF 


INDIA, CEYLON, AND BURMA. 


IXTKODTJCTIOX. 

IxDLi. lias lieen caiJed ihe ‘ Land of Temples” m conseonence cf their nnirher In 
Ceylon and Bunun in addition to temples there are semicircniar or conical baildings called 
damhac snpposed to contam relics of Buddha Considering the vast number ct erections 
of both kinds, only a fevr of the prmcipal can be descnbed The accounts tnil be classiced 
under four heads — HLs'Dr, Siss Jatjc and Blddhist. Buildings of the nrst three 
classes are mainly foixud in India ; those of the fourth class in Ceylon and Burma The 
arrangement follotved mil he chiefly geographical 


I. TEMPLES 


RALIGHAT 

A commencement is made mthihls temple not on account of its importance, but from 
its position m the capital of the country 

CMLcrTTA denves its name from Kali-ghat, the shrine of the goddess Kali close to *he 
old course of the Ganges or Adi-Ganga about a mile to the south of the Calcutta cu.skiRs 
The neighbouring country was known, in Terr remote pmes as Kah-^hctra the ne’d of 
Kiih The Adi-G.insu is 'still i enerated as the ancient channel by vrh.ch 'he Ganges poured 
her waters towards the ocean, before ihev were diTened into the uresent IBugli. This o d 


course in many parts now lirtU more than a series of depress ens 


len-pie is aoou: r - o y 


marked^ b\ shrmes and burning c'nb for the dead Tne pr^s; 
old anubas no pretensions to b'eautr or grandeur. 

KMi 15 oftc 1 simply called Devi ‘ the goddess, or hlahadei i 
of biva and daughter of Hiraaa*a' the HimlJaTa moantains She nas two cham^ 
un!d the otlier fierce it isunder theiatterthat she is snec’aliv worshirr^u In h 
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The Kalika Par5.ua gives an account of the offerings which are pleasing to the goddess 
Siva, addressing his sons, the Bhairavas, says 
“ The flesh of the antelope and the rhino- 
ceros give my beloved delight for 500 years 
By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms 
laid down, Devi is pleased a thousand years , 
and by the sacrifice of three men, a lakh of 
years By human flesh Kamakhya, Chandika, 
and Bhairava, who assume my shape, are pleas- 
ed a thousand years An oblation of blood 
which has been rendered pure by holy te\ts, is 
equal to ambrosia , the head and flesh also 
afford much delight to Chandika Blood drawn 
from the offerer’s own body is looked upon as 
a proper oblation to the goddess Chandika 
“ Let the sacrificer repeat the word Kali 
twice, and say, ‘ Hail, Devi ! goddess of 
thunder, hail, iron-sceptred goddess ' ’ Let 
him then take the axe m his hand, and again 
invoke the same by the Kalarata text, as 
follows ‘ Let the sacrificer say, Hrang, 

Hrangi Kali, Kali ' 0 hornd-toothed goddess ! 

Eat, cut, destroy all the malignant , cut with 
thy axe , bind, bind , sei^ie, seize , drink blood • 

Spheng, spheng ' secuie, secure Salutation to 
Kali ’ The axe being invoked by this te' t, 
called'the Kalaratri Mautra, Kalaiatn herself 
presides over the axe, uplifted for the sacnficer’s enemies ^ 

“ An enemy may be immolated by proxy, substituting a buffalo or a goat, and calling 
the victim by the name of the onem}. through the whole ceremony, thereby infusing, bv 
holy texts, the soul of the enemy into the body of the victim , which will when immolated 
deprive the foe of life also On this occasion let the sacrificer say ‘ 0 goddess of honid 
forms' 0 Chandika ' Eat, devour such an one, my- enemy Consort of fim, salutation to 
fire This is the enem}' who has done me mischief now peisonated by an animal — destioy 
him, 0 Mahamaill’ ” 

The Thugs, who used to murder and lob unsuspecting travellers, made offenngs to Kali 
before they set out, and expected her to preserve them from detection 

Supposed Origin of the Temple — ParvatT destroyed herself at the slight shown to her 
husband by her father Daksha, who had not invited him to the sacrifice Siva was 
inconsolable at her loss, and throwing her corpse over his shoulder, wandered through the 
earth, causing the greatest consternation and trouble Vishnu, appealed to by mankind 
m their distress, let his discus fly thiough the air, by which Parvati’s body was cut into fifty 
parts, and wherever any part touched the ground a temple rose It is said that at Kall-ghat 
the second toe of her left foot is preserved 

Sacrifices — To this temple at Kali-ghat pilgrims come eveiy day in the year, but 
on the days of any festival connected with the worship of Siva or Durga, immense crowds 
assemble The object of the pilgrims is not simply to walk round the building, and tiy to 
catch a glimpse of her black face as they pass m front of the image, but to sacrifice a kid, 
sheep, or buffalo Parents desirous of sons, families in any great sorrow, vow to Kali that 
if a son be given, or the trouble that oppresses them be removed, a kid will be sacrificed 
to her 

This temple is a source of considerable profit to the propnetors, as not only do the 
pilgnms make their offerings, but a fee of four annas is taken for every Ind that is sacrificed 
there , and on some days the victims are numbered by hundreds, if not by thousands The 
Haidar family divide the proceeds among themselves Each receives the offenngs for a 
week or ten days , but on the great festi\al days all attend and divide the receipts amongst 
them 

The courtyard of the temple looks like a slaughter-house, while the smell is sickening 
On busy days there is a noisy bustling crowd, each one trymg to get Ins gift first attended to 
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The people bnng their Mctims, pa}' the fee, and the piiest puts a little veiniihon on each 
head "When then turn comes, the executioner takes the animal, fixes its head in the 
frame, and then beheads it A little of the blood is placed in front of the idol, and the 
pilgrim takes a^\a^ the headless bod} 

OKISSA TEMPLES 

The piovince of Orissa, lies to the south-west of Bengal along the coast, from a httle 
beyond the mouth of the Subamekha to the Chilka Lake The area is 24,000 miles — 
about the sire of Oudli, but the population is only about fiAe millions A great part of the 
intenor consists of luggcd hills, covered A\ith jungle, and infested by wild beasts 

The name is derived fiom Odrade5a, the countiy of the Odras In ancient times it was 
called Utkala 

The Uruns, A\ho inhabit the coast, speak a language Aeiy like Bengali The province 
has been greatl} neglected In some inland parts a cart is nearly as great a novelty as a 
balloon The people arc in general, ignorant, apathetic and superstitious , but there is a 
gradual improvement 

Although thus back A\ aid, Oiissa has been, foi many centunes, the Holy Land of the 
Hindus Eiom the moment the pilgrim passes the Baitarnni nver, he treads on holy 
ground , before him is the promised land, which he has been taught to regard as a place of 
preparation for hca\ cii The three principal temples are at PuBi and Konaeak, on the 
coast, and Biiuaaxesa’ARA inland, which will be desenbed in turn The hills contam 
several cave temples, but they arc much inferior to some in other parts of India 

Thf TEMPiiL or Jagvnxath at Puri 

• % 

Puri is situated on the coast, separated from the sea by low sand} ridges The streets 
are mean and naiTOw , with the exception of the pnncipal avenue w hich leads from the 
templfe to the country house of Jagannath The population is about 24,000 

The most ancient name of the place was Eilachila, ‘ blue hill,’ given to it to ennoble 
one of the sand ndges in the centre of the town, baiely 20 feet high, on which the temple 
now stands For centuries past, the city has been looked upon as the holiest on the face 
of the earth, and it is pre-eminently PuRi, the Citt 

The early history of Pun is v ery doubtful It is certain, however, that from about 
400 B C to 200 A D , Onssa was mamly Buddhist This is proved by the rock-cut edicts 
in Onssa of Asoka, the famous Buddhist king The legend is that Kbema, one of the disci- 
ples of Buddha, took a tooth from the funeral pile of Buddha, and gave it to Brahmadatta, 
king of Kahnga, who built a magnificent temple for its reception The place where it was 
kept was called Dantaprua, ‘ the city of the tooth ’ About 300 A D the king of Kahnga 
was in sore trouble from his enemies To save the tooth, he told his daughter to hide it m 
her hair and take it to Ceylon There at was received with great honom, pnd placed 
in a splendid temple 

The change from Buddhism to Hinduism w as giudual The Brahmans persuaded the 
people that he whom they called Buddha was no other than Vishnu , and that kindness to 
all living beings was one of his commands 

The present temple is sard to have been built by Baja Anangabhima Deva He ruled 
all the country from the Hugh to the Godavari Unhappily he lulled a Brahman, and the 
rest of his life was spent m endeavouring to expiate his guilt It is said that he bridged 
ten broad rivers, constracted 152 ghafs, and countless other public works Among the 
temples which he built w as the shrine of Jagannath Gold and jewels to the value of 
fifteen lakhs of measures of gold were set apart for the work For fourteen years the 
artificers laboured, and the temple was finished in llfiS A D 

The Temple — The enclosure is nearly in the form of a square, 652 feet long, and 644, 
broad The mtenor is protected by a massive stone w all, 22 feet high Withm rise 
numerous temples, dedicated to the vanous forms in winch the god is imagined The 
great pagoda is the one dedicated to Jagannath Its conical tower, elaboratel} carved, rises 
162 feet high, black with time and surmounted by the wheel and flag of Vishnu Outside 
the principal entrance, caUed the Lion Gate, in the square where the pilgrims chiefly 
throng, IS a beautiful pillar of a single stone, which stood for centunes before the temple 
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of the San at EoHatak, 20 miles up the coast The temple of -JagannSth consists of four 
chambers, communicating i/ith one another, riz , the Hall of Offerings ; the Pillareil Hall 
for the musicians and iancing girls , the Hall of Audience , and lastly the Banctuary itself, 
containing rude images of Jagannalb, liifi brother Halabhadra, and his sister Subhadra 
The following is one legend with regard to the origin of the imago When Krishna 
was shot, his bones w'ore left lying under the tree till 
some pious person placed them m a bo* Itiija 
Indradynrnna was directed to form an image, and 
place in it these bones The king prayed to Vii5va- 
karma, to ossLst him m making the image The 
artificer of the gods promised to do so on condition 
that he was not disturbed Though the King < onsent- 
cd, after fifteen days he tried to see ViSvakaima at 
work, but there was only an ugly image without bands 
or feet , 

The image of Tagannath has circular eyes, a 
straight head line, a square knob on the top, and 
black colour The nose is large and hooked The 
mouth is crescent-shaped The height is 84 yavas, 
barley-corns or finger-breadths — about sia feet 

The image of Balabhadra resembles that of 
Jagannath, bat differs m some respects The eyes 
are oval and placed slantmglj , the month is indicated 

crescent The nose is 
The nostrils are indicated two red spots 

carting ot painting 
to mdicatci the cars 
divided into twocurves, projecting 
forv/ard On the crow n of the head 
there i.s a rounded knob Been 
sideways, the face has a nearly 
straight line, with twohooked pro- 
jretjons The arms project ui a 
line with the mouth, ending in 
stamps without any hands The 
Ixidy 18 carved out of one block of 
v/ood, and the arms and forearms 
arc nailed to it The image ip 
painted white The height is R'j 
yavas 

TJ r linage of Bubbadra is of 
a jeJJov/ colour, and has a rounded 
head The eyes arc oval, and the 
Bti uavva nose IS not quite as mneh curved 
as that of the preceding two The 
height is H yavas 

are crce^dinglj^ ugfy, and the most 


by paint in 'the form of a 
large and very much hooked 
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Dr Itajendralala Hitra says that the ima^c^ 
hideous caricatures of the human face dnine 

platform, four feet high and si> teen feet long 
nalhriB to thelelt, Bubbadra m the middle, and iialabhadra to the nght 

The images hive sc- era! dresfcs each day The first at dawn is the simplest 
comes the eisuri hour dress in which th" di.mities pa=? a good deal of the morning 
replaced b^ the afternoon dress The nc^t is that v* Inch they put on wh^m thej 
thein'^olvcs '•.ith sandff-pastc Th( most important is the court dres= which is put on soon 
after dusk, iramcdiatdj after the evening meal 


T.agan- 

Then 
It IS 
smear 


• “ /nti'j jitl''- '•f Orl j,’ 
t'lniiarf acth jrit_, T)<>* t/J ol" 


Vcl, if p I2S TIk r-ntn IriM arr r-ipk'l cisrti/ (c-ym ibr dra"Inpr In tlile 
a'-'-rnn. cl tip IcropI " in Ori t k rhktljr taken Irr-m itr , sin<" - f^rk 
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Pilonms m tlio Audience Hall, standing in front of a bar of sandal-wood, behold the 

lord of the world in the sanctuary in front Peisons paying 
largely aie allowed to cross the bar and enter the sanctuary 
The sanctuary is so dark that, without the aid of a lamp, 
nothing is visible within it e^en at midday 

Mahaprasad or Sacred Food — The priests impress upon 
the pilgrims the impropriety of dressing food within the holy 
cit} , and the temple kitchen thus seemes the monopoly of 
cooking for the multitude The cooks employed are of the 
low est caste, but after the food is offered to the divinity, it 
IS called Alahnpta'^ad, and esteemed the holiest of the holy m 
the universe, and the highest gods are blessed if they can 
partake of it A single particle of it is sufficient to w'ash off 
the moral taint of the greatest crimes that created beings can 
commit The murder of parents, spiritual guides. Brahmans, 
the slaughter of cows, the theft of gold and of divine images, 
all become innocuous the momentthe guilt}”^ person reverently 
puts a gram of the Vahrqvn^dd on his tongue On the other band, there is no enme so 
heinous as that of treating it disrespectfully 

It should be eaten the moment it is got, without any discrimination of time, place, or 
jcirciimstance Lakshmi herself is said to superintend the dressing of the food, and to 
taste it before it is served , and, when once placed before the images, it can never be defiled,, 
not eien when it has fallen -out of the mouth of a dog, much less by the touch of low caste 
people The local Mahatinyas are full of stones illustrating its merits Sufficient to say, 
that, notwithstanding the strong prejudice of the Hindus against eatmg nee dressed by other 
than then owm caste ntpy, not on*' is the rice 3Tahdpra<)(id eaten from the hands of the lowest 
castes, not excepting Ohandals, at Pun, but it is dried and earned to all parts of India for 
consumption, and at the penodical iiaddhas of Vaishnavas, a gram of this holy rice is 
imanably put on the funeral cake as the most sacred article that can be offered to the 
majieo * 

The quantity of food drSssed daily is large , on festive occasions enormous A consider- 
able profit IS made by its sale, which goes to the temple funds The Baja of Khurda sends 
every day a sweetmeat prepared in his palace at Pun After consecration, it is sold to 
pilgrims, and the price credited to the Baja’s private account 

Indecent Sculptures — In the Audience Hall, where pilgrims are admitted to “ see god,” 
Dr B Mitra says “ a few of the human figures are disgustingly obscene ”t There are also 
indecent^sculptures on the temple and cars 

Dancing- Qirls — There are said to be about 120 dancing girls coimected with the temple, 
who dance for the amusement of the god after his meals In a memorial to the Lreutenant- 
Govemor of Bengal they said that they ” are greatly needed m pvjas and the ausprcions 
performances, and the enter tarnmont of them is closely connected -with the management of 
temples and shnnes , from which it is evidSnt that their existence is so related to the Hindu 
religion that its ceremonies cannot be fully performed without them ” 

Festivals — Of these there is a laige number, as the Warm Clothmg Pestival, the Hob, 
the Birth Pestival m which a dancing gul belongmg to the temple enacts the pai-t of the 
mother and a priest that of the father, Ac Only the two most impor-tant wiH be described 
At ihe Snana Yatra, or ‘ Bathmg Pestival,’ the images are bathed After this they are 
removed to one of the side rooms, where they are kept for a fortnight This is called the 
sick room, and the divinities are said to be laid up with fever on account of their annual 
bath The outer doors of the temple are closed, and none are admitted The real object 
is to clean and lepamt the images 

The Car Pestival (Batha Yatra) is the great event of the year It takes place in June 
or July, and for weeks beforehand pilgrims come trooping mto Puri by thousands every day 
The great car is 45 feet in height, and provided with 16 wheels The brother and sister of 
Jagaunath have separate cars, a little smaller When the images are brought out and placed 
upon their chariots, thousands fall on their knees, and bow their forehead in the dust The 
vast multitude shouts with one throat, and surging backwards and forwards, drags the 
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wheeled edifices down the hrocd street towards the country-honse of Jagannath Music 
stnkesnp before and behind, drums heat, cymbals clash, the chanoteers shout obscene songs 
with coarse gestures, which are received with roars of laughter by the crowd And so the 
dense mass struggles forvard by convulsive jerfes, tugging and sweating, shouting and 
jumpmg, singmg and praying, and sweanng The distance from the temple to the country 
house is less than a i^e , but the wheels sink deep mto the sand, and the journey takes 
several days The zeal of the pilgrims flags before the garden-house is reached , and the 
cats, deserted by the dewotees are dragged along bv 4,200 professioual pullers 



THE riz rzszirjj. sr febi. 


Pflgrinis — There arc large numbers of men, called Pandas, pflgnm hunters, who go 
about the country in all directions to ent ce peon'e to visit Pun which is called Svarga- 
dvara, the Gate of Heaven Thej represent that ail sorts of advantages will result from 
this mentonous act , barren wives ~ill ba^'e children, Ac The ground around Pun is said 
to be all strewn ■^th gold, al Jiougli. on account of the wickedness of the Eali-yug, it 
appears to be common dust Hanv of these piIgniEs art; *^omen, who sometimes follow 
tcese pilgnm hungers agamst the consent of their ma’e relatives 

Di -vsse and death make ha^oc of the pilgnms Dunng their s^av in Pun, they are 
badly lodged and miserably fed The pnests tell them that tney ougnt not to dress food m 
the ho’y city , all most be supphcd fromtne temple '^'h::n fresh the food i- not unwhole- 
sanie, although the pilgnms complain of tne coolnng be "U often very bad But unfortu- 
mite’y, only a part of it is eaten fresh as it is too sacroi for the least fragment to be thrown 
a'^a“ Large onacyties of it are sold m a s*a‘e dangerous emn to a man in robust heaitb, 
and dead’y zo the '^ay-'^om p’lznms, half of "^hom reach Pun *mth some form or other of 
complairt This food iS conmmed by some one or other, '^ha^ever us state of putre- 
fac^^ion to tne "ety Izst morsel 

The pS^ms a’so suSer from bad water The Pun tanks are all supposed to be 
estremely holy, and tne- are aI~o eat^eme’v fihhv It is the dutv of pJgrims to dnnk from 
nearly aM of them ' ' ' - r =- 

The Car feshval happens at the beginning cf the rams On their joumeyhome, pilgnms 
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find c\cr 3 titrcMin flooded, find o\cn those ^\hocnn pi} hn^o often to sit foi dajs in the rain 
0*1 the hink. befoie a boat Mill lonlurc (o cioss the torrent Ilundiods die upon the road- 
side SKck’tons lie sc'itlered ahoul the sides of the loads on the principal routes 


Komuik, Tin ]Jl\ck Pvoodi. 

ICoMUtK (Iona, 'corner,’ and ar/ti, 'the sun '} is situiited on the coast, 19 miles north- 
east of pun The follois - 
mg legend is told to ac- 
count for the election of 
the temple Ajoung man, 
called Samlu, Mas sus- 
pected by the sage Naiada 
to he too familiar m ith the 
Jo, 000 MUGS of Krishna, 
so ho cursed him, and he 
bee ainc a leper Py m or- 
shipping the sun dail}' 
cr 3 ing out, “ 0 Sur^n, 
0 Sfii^a, ” be Mas cured 
When bathing next daj' 
m the rncr, lie found an 
linage, tluoMn there by' 
Visiakariua, and carved 
out of a portion of the 
sun’s body Samba built 
a temple for the imago in 
Mhich the sun Mas to be 
M’orslnpped as the cuicr of 
diseases Konarak means 
the corner of Orissa dedi- 
cated to the sun 

The tomplo is said to 
haic been built betMcen 
1273audl2S2AD It is 
noM' a picturesque rum, 
looking doM n upon the sea 
Xo traces of the outer ivall 
icmain, the Marathi ofiiceis haiiug earned auay the stones as building materials to Pun Of 
the temple itself, Minch in acomplelo state Mould bare consisted of four chambers, only a single 
one, the Hall of Audience, sur\ i\ os Its great dooi-M ay is blocked up by masses of stone, and 
festooned by' creepers Sculptuies of an indecent character coi er the Malls Beautiful Momen, 
elephants, Marriors on piancing hoiscs, and other figures aie represented A pyramid-shaped 
roof rises by terraces of called granite, dnidcd into three tiers, to a lotus-crowned pinnacle 
The Mhole is covered Mith sculptures of elephants, horses, ca\ airy and foot soldiers in endless 
processions The innci edifice seems never tobaie been completed, as the foundation of 
the internal pillais, on Mluch the hcaiy dome rested, gaie May before the outer halls were 
finished 

The enormous pyramidal roof of the still existing outer chamber rests on walls GO 
feet high, and rises a further G4 feet aboie them It forms a landmark along the coast for 
ships on them passage up the Bay of Bengal The Mater is shalloM', and there have been 
many m recks The villngeis explained them by a story of a huge magnet on the top of the 
toMei Mhich dieM' the unhappy ships on the sands, but they say a Musalman ciew at length 
scaled the temple, and carried off the fatal magnet It is said that the priests then migrated 
Mith them god to Pun 


V description of the Tomplo at Pun, soo Account of tho Temple of Jngnnnsth, ‘ Lord of the 

M orid, 8to , 42pp , ly As Post freo, 3 As, Sold at tho Christian latemture Society’s DepOt, Madras 
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Bhutaxe^var 

Bhetaresvar is an inland town, about 20 miles south of Cuttack It contains about 
4,000 inhabitants, many of nhom aie Biahmans Onc6 it was the pioud capital of a large 
and flouiishing kingdom The founder was Yayati Kesaii, who expelled the Buddhists and 
established the Kesan oriion dj nasty of Orissa Yayati began the buildmg of the great 
temple about 500 AD Two succeeding monarchs laboured at it, and the fourth of the house 
completed it in 657 The Lion dynasty reigned foi sis centuiies One of its la«t acts was to 
build the beautiful poich befove the temple between 1099 and 1104 The height of the great 
tower IS 160 feet The name of the piesidmg deity is TribhuvaneSvara, “ the Lord of the 
three regions,” that is, of the Univeise, but the first woid of the compound is generally 
omitted 

Sivals worshipped under the form of a large uncaived block of giunite, about eight feet 
long, parti} buried m the ground, partly visible above the soil to the height of about eight 
inches The block is believed to be a h7iga of the S\nyambhu class, pervaded of their own 
natuie by the essence of the deity 

The block is bathed with a gieat profusion of water, as also wuth milk, and the 
intoxicating beverage of lhanq, several times a day, and w iped dry after each washmg , 
offerings of flowers, sandal-w oud paste, and new' cloth are placed on the block, but other 
small ofieiings are put near it, and the divinity is invoked to accept them 

The room m which it is kept is so dark that even at mid-day nothing is visible m it 
without the help of a lamp The poorer classes who behold the images from the Dancing 
Hall can see very little of it The rich, whose ofleiings are costly, are allowed to enter the - 
room, to touch the stone, place their offerings thereon, and fan the divinity with a large 
palm-leaf punka * 

" The daily woisliffPconsists of no less than 22 ceremomal acts 

(1) At the first aupearance of dawn bells are rung to rouse the deitv from h s slumbers, (2) a 
lamp with mani wicks is waved <n front of the stone, (3) the god’s teeth are cleaned by ponnng 
watei and rubbing a stick about a foot long on the stone, (4) the deity is washed and bathed by 
emptying several pitchers of \Witer on the stone , (5) the god is dressed by putting clothes on the 
stone , (6) the first breakfast is offered, consisting of gram, sweetmeats curd, and cccoanuts , (7) the 
god has his principal breakfast, when cakes and more substantial viands are served, (8) a kind of 
little lunch is offered , (9) the god has his regular lunch , (10) the mid-day dinner is served, con- 
sisting of curry, nee, pastry, cakes, cream , while a priest waves a many -flamed lamp and burns 
incense before rhe stone , (11) strains of noisv discordant music rouse the deity from his afternoon 
sleep at 4 P w , the sanctuary having been closed foi the preceding four hours , n2) sweetmeats are 
offeied , (13) the afternoon bath is administered , (14) ttie god is dressed as in the morning, (15) 
another meal is seived, (16) another bath is administered, (17) the full dress ceremony takes 
place, when fine costlv vestments, yellow flowers and perfumery are placed on the stone, (18) 
another oflering of food follows , (19) after an hour’s interval the regular supper is served , t20) 
h\e masks and a Damaru, used in dancing, me brought in and oblations made to them , (21) 
waving of lights before bedtime , (22) a beclstead is brought into the sanctuary and the god 
composed to sleep ” 

Lastly, the god is sometimes told, " Parvati awaits you ” 

Theie is a large tank not far from the temple, called Vmdn Segara, because it is said that 
drops (i )ndii) from all the sacred pools on earth, in heaven, m the lower regions, as also of 
nectar, wine, etc , constantly fall into it The water is of dull green colour, and full of 
small plants and insects Kept in a vessel in a quiet place, the water is found to he in 
motion for hours a small flower left floating on it, moves about in circles The itmorant 
look upon this as a pi oof of the great sanctity of the water, but it is cansed by its impurity 
In virtue the tank claims to surpass all other sacred waters "'Whatever ments may be 
acquired by annual pilgrimages to the source of the Ganges, toPrayaga, or to Ganga Sagar, 
repeated for 60 years, may be acquired by a single bath in the '^l^mdasIganT andlihe 
adoration of MaheSvam ” " The drinking of the water confers the digmty of 6iva, and that 
dignity lasts as long as the sun ”** 

Seven thousand shnnes once clustered aionnd the sacied lake , not more than 500 or 600 
now remain, and these are nearly all deserted and in rums 


• “ Antiquiues of Onssa," Vol IT , p 70 
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BUDH GA.TA, 

GatI js an, ancient city, 57 iniles dis^^ant by rail from Bankipore, near Patna, on the 
Gant^es Jt is ctndel into rvo parts, adjoining eacao^her Old Gaya contains the rerdence 
of tlTe c-nejts , Sahibganj is tne trading qnarter vdiere tbe citiI oSices and -the dvtellings oi 
Enronaans are situat^ The streets are wide, but the native houses are generally small 
Tne populsuon in IS'll amounted to about SO ,000 . ^ -u -u 

G^va IS said to have taken its name from Gava, an Asnra, 56 < miles m height, ■who here 
practised austernes for many thousand years The gods, afraid of their supremacy, sougnt 
the he’n of Braama By a tnck, he persuaded tne Asm: to he down, when a heavy stone -was 
placed on him to teen nim from mo*-ing As some recompense, however, ^tne gods promised 
sttecial olessinss to parsons ouenng pinia^ and perform i ng iraddl a» at Gaya 

Gava I's celeontv chieSy to its connection ■with Gautama, the founder of 

Bnddhi^ dVhat toot p^ace there wia be described in the section on Buddhist temples. 
Budn-Gava or Buddha Gaya, ■where the temple is situated, is about six miles from the town 
Gaya ontnebmts of the 
Phalgn or iSliaju nver 

The erecrou of the 
onginai temple is oy some 
attntuted to Asoha roe 
Eccdhis* long of ifaga- 
dha, who reigned from26f 
to223B G .butithasbeen 
destroved and re omit 
se-eral timss The stone 
Knl around the temple is 
probab’y all that remains 
of AsoWs erection 
HiOusnTnsang a Chinese 
Buddh-s: plignm, who 
vis:' 
sev 
arte: 

stmction 
Queut 
bo-tree bv 
chie 
that 

■wall to surround i 
remained tJl his day 

In 1676 tne king of 
Bcmia sent three of his 
cScers to superintend tee 
repairs of tee temple 
Trey cleared a^ay a large 
space around it oailt ar 
enc’os ng ’'all and ton 
some s'eps for prcsemcg 
the LO-tree The Bengal 
Go''e'mtnent '’'Us afraid 
lest tne Burmese snould 
GO serous ruiury to the 
temple by laying rare a part of the foundanon Dr Eajendralala IGtra, the distinguished 
Eengah scnolar, was therefore sen*^ to Budh Gaya in 1S77 to collect information This led 
io tne piol’ca: on of his fceautuully illastrated work, “ Buddha Gaya ” Part of the temple 
was 'ben m a rumous ccndition It has smee been restored and presents the appearance 
snovui in ^ne p emre 

AIi"Otigii Bcc-dh sm -'-as the dominant rehgion m India for several centuries, the 
Eranmans were no' entireG overcome, and they graduallv regained their inSnence Sankar- 
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achan-n contributod {greatly to tins result Jludilha uas said to bo an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and, as at Pun, the Groat Temple was turned to Hindu account There is a 
nionastcrj’ in the neighbourhood, the niahant of which has, foi sc\cral geneiations, had 
charge of the temple He owns a large quanllt^ of land, the icicnue fiom which, wuth the 
offerings of the pilgrims, gi\cs him an annual income of about ]\s 80,000 

Sraddlins. — Gain is now distinguished ns the place where can be perfoiiued 

with the greatest cflicncy Performed there, departed relations, wllorc^cr they may be, aic 
said to be taken at once to \ ichnu’s hca\en, Vuikuntln 

The Hindu belief about the dead is ns follows — Ko soonci has death occuried and 
cremation of the terrestrial bod\ taken place, than Yama’s two messengers, who are 
waiting near at hand, make them«=ehcs M'-iblc to the leleti'^ed spirit, which retains its 
subtle body composed of the subtle elements, and is said to he of the sme of a thumb 
Their aspect IS terrific for (lic\ lia\c glaring cncs, ban standing erect, gnashing teeth, 
crow -black skin, and claw -like nails and they I old in their hands the awful rod and 
noo'^c of Ynmn Then, ns if their appearance in this form were not snflicicntly alarming, 
they proceed to tcmf\ their MCtiin by fcnrfid \i‘;ions of tiic torments m store for him 

The two messengers com cy the hound spirit along the road to lama’s abode There 
being led before Yama’s judgment scat, it IS confronted with Ins Kegistiai named Chitra- 
gupta This oflicer stands by Yania s side with an open book before him It is his business 
to note down all the good and e\ tl deeds of c^cry human being born into the world, with the 
resulting merit and dement, and to produce a debtoi and creditor account pioperly made 
up and balanced on the day when that being is brought before lama Accoiding to the 
balance on the side of merit or dement, is judgment pronounced 

Truly the prospect of so terrible an ordeal to a man conscious of his sms might appear 
absolutely unbearable, were it noi for his belief in the doctrine that the ceicmonies per- 
fonned on his behalf lijMus relations after his death ha\c power, if pioperly carried out, to 
turn the scale and pcrlinps place a con»idorablc balance to his credit 

The disembodied spirit is instantly after its sentence burned back to the place of 
cremation The first object of the Hindu rfimW/ia is to pro\ide the departed spirit with on 
intcrniediate body "Were it not for this, believed to be created by the oflerings, the spirit 
would be an impure and unquiet ghost (juctn), wandenng about on the earth or in the 
air among demons, and condemned itself to become an evil spuit The intermediate body 
coD^erts it from a preta into a pifri, or ancestor The ball (pjuda) of nee offered on the first 
day nourishes the spirit in such a way as to furnish it with n head , on the second day% the 
pinda gi\es it a neck and shoulders, and so on By the tenth day the intermediate body 
IS sufliciently^ formed to feel the sensation of hanger On the eleventh and twelfth days 
it feeds wracionsly on the offerings, and so gains strength on the thirteenth day' for its 
ternble journey to Yama 

The wicked man, according to the Garuda Puriiua, has to travel 86 000 yojanas Mid- 
way IS the awful n\er VaitaranT, JOO yojanas in breadth, of unfathomable depth, filled with 
blood, infested by huge sharks, crocodiles lyid sea-mon’=ters , darkened by clouds of hideous 
vultures Thousands of condemned spints stand trembling on its banks Consumed by a 
raging thirst, they drink the blood which flows at their feet, then tumbling headlong into the 
torrent they' are overwhelmed by the rushing waves Finally they aie hurried down to the 
lowest depths of hell to undeigo inconceivable tortures 

On the other hand, the Hindu is taught that by perfoimmg certain religious rites and 
mvmg gifts to the Brahmans, all the terrific penalties of sm may be avoided, and Yama looses 
his victims The Brahmans are held for the time to represent the pttns, and whatever nour- 
ishes and benefits the Brahmans, nourishes and benefits thepit? is It is also thought that 
the offerers store up merit for themselves ns well as help their ancestors A childless man 
who has no son to make offermgs foi him is said to fall mto the hell called Put According 
to Manu, a son was called piiUa by the Self-existe’it himself because he delivers fiom Put 
The pilgnm who would effectually secure admission for his ancestors mto heaven, must 
scrupulously perform the whole routine of duties, each of which involves presents to the priest 
Before leaving his home he must first walk five times round his native village, calling upon 
the souls of his ancestors to accompany him in his journey Arrived at Gaya, he is forth- 
with placed m charge of a special Brahman guide, called a Gayawal There are 45 sacred 
localities w hich he should visit in proper order -and on particular days The full round 
occupies thirteen days , but for those w'ho have not suflicient devotion, or suflicient wealth. 
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KAJA OF AKllin S TEMPLE 


BCR^^^G GIlAT_A\TrH SATI STO^ES 


existence of the gods to their own destruction Sankaracharya who Ined in the eighth or 
ninth century, by his disputations with the Buddhists and his writings, did much to promote 
the worship of Siva in Benares In the eleventh or twelfth century, the Buddhists seem 
to have been finally expelled 

It may be said of Benares, like Athens of old, that it is “ wholly given to idolatry," and 
that it contains more idols than human beings In some places there are great accumula- 
tions of images 

The temples also are almost numberless, though some of them are very diminutive 
Baja Alan Smgh, of Jeypore, wishing to present a lakh of temples to the city, made the 
stipulation that they were all to be commenced and finished in one day The plan hit upon 
was to cut out in blocks of stone a great many tiny carvmgs, each one representing a temple 
The separate blocks, therefoie, on the work being completed, exhibited from top to bottom 
and on all sides a mass of miniature temples These blocks are still to be seen m various 
parts of Benares 
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Kear the temple is the G> aii Knp oi “'WoH of Kno\^ lotlgo 
rams w ore w tthheld for 
twehe \oars from Beu- 
ares The people being 
in great distress, a nshi 
pierced the eaith with 
biva’s Indent, where 
there issued a copious 
stream of water Sna, 
hearing of this, promised 
to reside lu the well for 
e\er after It is said that 
■when the old temple of 
Bluest ar was dcstroied, 
the 
idol 
the 

well IS sunoundod bA a 
roofed colonnade of 
about 40 beautiful pil- 
lars, erected m 1828 Iw 
the widow of Daulat Bao 
Sindbia of Gwalior 


The well is now 
covered except a siu&lj 
portion The water is 
lilthj and putrid from 
the rotten fl o w c r s 
thrown into the well bj 
those who resort to the 
shrine Every pilgrim 
drinks a little handed to 
him in a sort of ladle by 
one of the attendant 
priests On payment, 
the pne|,t also repeats a ] 
viayifrn 

To the east of the 
colonnade there is a 
stone bull, about Be^e^ 
feet high, the gift of the ] 
Baja of Nepal Neai it 
IS a temple of Siva, built 
by a Hyderabad Bam 


The legend is that once the 
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BUAIRO^ATH 

This temple is upwards of a mile north of the Golden Temple, and not far from the 
Town Hall The god is supposed to be the Kotwai, or police magistrate, of Benares and 
Jts suburbs as far as the Panch Kosi road Within this limit, under his master Bi§e§vai 
he exercises authority over gods and men It is Ins special duty to expel evil spints He 
himself 18 guarded by a huge dog, although it is said to enable him to indulge occasionally 
m ndmg exercise The sweetmeat sellers in the neighbomhood make sugar imacres of the 
dog, which are offered to this idol ° 

The god is armed with an enormous stone club, called dandpan, from danda a stick 
It IS about four feet m height, with a small silver face at the thin end This stick has been 
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coiimnnclei.1 to licit o\ou di'-tnilK'r of the jH'aco It specjalK \\orshippe(l on Tuesday 
and S.indi\ Throe bolls hing in front of the stick ind on one side sits a priest, r^nth a 
rod mido of pcii.Oi.k s fevihoiv In the mine of Pindirtii he g^nth t-^ps the ia orshippers 
with tliH rod. whuh pnni=hnient i^ considered snOicient toahsol\e tlicin from nil their sins 


Drno \ 

The temple of this goddess lies at the sonthcru end of the cits* Tlie Sklndi Porona 
gnes the following icco int is to why the wife of Si\ \ assumed this inme 

IvlrttikoM being '’iked h\ Aga'tvi the sage win his mother was called Durga, said, 
" A giant, mrined Durga the son of Ivnru, hasing performed penence in fa\our of Brahml, 
ohtanied ins Mes^.ng and grow so migh*\ that ho conquered the three worlds, and dethroned 
Indra and the other godt lie compelled the wnts of the rishis to sing his praise, and sent 
tdie gods from benen to dwell in the forest and b} r mere nod summoned them to 
reserence him He al'ohshed religious ceremonies , Jtrahmans throi’gh feir of him gase up 
the readirg of tfie Vedas rners changcvl iheir course fire lost its enei^s and the terrified 
s*arb retired from sight He assumed the shape of the clouds and ga\e rain whenever he 
pleased , the earth through fear \icldcd an abundant har\est, and the trees fiowered and 
gave fruit out of the proper seison 

“The gods in tneir distress apperled to biva Indra, their king s-nd ‘He has 
dethroned me ’ ’ Surya said, * He has taken my kingdom ’ 'siva, pitying them, desired Pdrvati 
to go and destroy this giant She, accepting the commission willingly calmed the fears of 
tlie gods, and first sani Kllardtri (dark night', a female whosebeanty bewitched the inhabi- 
tants of the three worlds, to order the giant to restore all things to their ancient order The 
giant, full of fur} sent some sold*ers to hold of Kalara»n , but by the breath of her 
mouth she reduced theli3 to ashes Durga then sent 30,000 other giants, who were such 
monsters m size that the\ co\ered ihe*urfpce of the earth At the sight of these giants, 
Kalar"im fled through the air to Parc at! followed by the giants Durga with 100,000,000 
ebanots, 120,000,000,000 elephants, 10 000,000 swift footed horses, and mnuinerable 
soldiers we it to fight Pdna^T on ihe mountain Vindhya As soon as the giant drew near, 
PruwatT assumed 1,000 arms, and called to her assistance different beings, and produced a 
number of weap'ons from her body long list of these is given in the Parana) The troops 
of the giant poured their arrows on Plrvatl sitting on the mountam Vindbya, thick as the 
drops of rain m a storm , tbtv even tore up the trees, mountains, Ac , and hurled them at 
the goddess who threw a weapon which earned awry many of the arms of the giants 
Durga hurled a fliimng dan at the goddess which she tum^ aside, another bemg sent, 
she stopi?ed it by a hundred arrows He then seat an arrow at Pdrvati s breast , this too 
she repelled and also two other weapons, a club and a p’ke At last Pdrvati seiz^ Durga 
and set her left foot on his breast but he, disengaging himself renewed the fight 

“ The beings winch Pdrvati caused to issue from her body then destroyed all the soldiers 
of the giants In letum Durg'i sent a dretrdful shower of had, the effect of which Parvatl 
counteracted by an instrument called bosbnna The giant now assumed the sbaiie of an 
elephant as large as a mountain, •’nd approached the goddess but she tied his legs, and with 
her mils, which were like swords, tore him to pieces- He then arose in the form of a 
Imfialo and with his horns cast stones trees and mountams tearing up tne trees br the 
breath of his nosmls Pdrvati next pierced him with her mdent, when he reeled to and fro, 
and renouncing the form of a buffalo assumed his original bodv as a giant with a thousand 
amis and weapons m each On his approaching Pdrvati she seized him by Ms thousand 
arms, she earned him mio the air whence she threw him down with fearful force Seeino’ 
that this fall had not injured him she pierced him m the breast with an arrow, when blood 
issued from his mouth m streams and he died The gods were dehgbted and soon regained 
their former splendour Pdrvan m honour of her victory, assumed the name Dnrga ” 

The above account is from a baiva Parana The Vaishnava Pnrlnas give other 
accounts, and glonfv Tishnn AH are equally incredible and can be accept^ as true onlv 
by people httle children m mtellect 

Some account wall now be given of the temple of Dorga Kund at Benares The temple. 
which 15 built of stone richly carved, was erected last centurv by Ae Alahratta Earn Bhavani. 
This she did m addition to repairing the Punch Eosi toad The'porch was the <ufr of a native 
oSicer The mam ennance to the temple passes through the Vaubnrkhana, which contams 
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was 

upon the people 
mountain Govar- 
for seven days on 


after day, the wives of the cowherds hid themselves, and caught Krishna when he came 
to steal Afterwards they went and complamed to Yasoda They told about his thefts, 
and that when any one pointed to the cnids on his mouth, Krishna said that the same 
peison had placed them there When Yasoda questioned Krishna, he said that the wives 
of the cowherds had spoken falsely, and accused them of treatmg him imkindly 

One day when Yasoda was chummg milk, Krishna, who had been asleep, awoke and 
cried for food As YaSoda did not come at once, be, in a passion, took the butter out of the 
churning dish, threw it about, besmeared his body vuth it, and kicked with his feet' When 
Y'asoda ottered him some food, Krishna said, “ I \mII not take any now , v hy did you not give 
it me at first? ” As soon as Yasoda went out to look aftei the milk that was boilmg over, 
Krishna broke the vessels contammg the curds, and, having filled a small pot with butter, 
ran off to the children of the cowherds Afterwards, when Ya§oda was crying, Knshna 
declaied that he did not Imow who spilt the butteimilk 

Kaliya, the snake-king, lived m a pool in the Jumna Knshna, it is said, leaped into 

the pool, took out the' snake, trampled upon his hood, till 
blood gushed out of his mouth, and afterwards allo\\ ed him 
to go to the ocean 

The story is well known of Knshna stealing the clothes 
of the wives of the cowherds when they v ere bathing, and 
obliging them to come to him naked He used also to dance 
and sport with them 

In ancient tunes, m this country, Indra was considered 
the chief of the gods Knshna taught the cowherds that, as 
they were supported by their cattle, they ought to make 
them their chief divmity Indra angiy because he 
neglected, poured down a flood of water 
Knshna, to deliver them, plucked up the 
dhana, and held it up, like an umbrella, 
the point of one of his fingers 

Afterwards Knshna failed Kansa, and placed his father, 
IJgrasena, on the throne A powerful foreign fang invaded 
the country on the Jumna, whereupon Knshna went to 
Gujarat, and built the cit} Dvaraka on the coast He 
mamed Satyabhama, and carried off by force Kukmmi He 
had eight queens, and sixteen thousand uives The number 
of his sons IS said to have been 180,000 

When on a visit to India’s heaven, Satyabhama incited Knshna to steal the famous Pari- 
jata tree, produced by the churumg of the ocean, which was then growmg in Indra’s garden 
The Mahabharata relates that Knshna, Balarama, their uives and children, and all the 
Yadavas, with abundance of wine and meat, went to Prabhasa to hold a great feast Be- 
coming intoxicated, thej' began to fight Kathers killed sons, and sons fathers All the sons 
of Knshna panshed Onij’ he and Balarama vere left alive, and they resolved to become 
ascetics Balarama soon afterwards died, and when Knshna was reclinmg m the jungle, a 
liunter, mistaking him for game, pierced his foot unth an arrow, causing his death 

Some of the principal events in the history of Knshna, have been briefly desenbed To 
the present time, Knshna is worshipped by millions of people, who hope by him to obtam the 
happiness of hear en Let ns examine for a little his history 

When Knshna was a child, he is said to have been frequently gnilty of theft YTien 
charged with it, he told lies Ho disobeyed Yasoda, and like a spoiled child, broke dishes 
and refused to eat Knshna is worshipped even as a boy, under the name of Balknshna 
Will any worshipper of Krishna dare to set the example of the god before his own children ^ 
Wouldmot a child guilt}' of disobedience lying, and theft, be deserving of se\ ere punishment ^ 
If he said that these things were done m sport, would this be admitted as an excuse ^ 
Krishna’s woi'sbippers allege that he was a god, and could do as he pleased This makes 
his conduct only the w orse The greater the agent the greater the offence 

Were a fang to forbid bis subjects from committing a certain crime, and \et be gmU\ 
of it himself, w ould be not be w orlh} of blame ^ He w oiild m truth, be more culpable than 
any of bis subjects If a great teacher were to give bis disciples excellent precepts and 
let violate them himself would his conduct not be condemned ^ In like manner were God 
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Himself to break His holy laws, how could He punish smneiB ? Tbeie is a proverb, Yatha 
detail, tathd bhaktah, As is the god, such is the worshipper The ei.ainple of Krishna can only 
corrupt his followers 

Hear what the one true Hod says " Thou thoughtest that I was altogether sach an 
one as thyself , hut I will reprove thee ” God is spotless in holiness , He commands 
children to obey then parents , He forbids lying, theft, drunkenness, and adultery Can we 
suppose that, if incarnate. He would have been guilty of such acts Himself? The very 
thought is a great sm Ail such stones as are related of Krishna aro the inventions of 
men, who framed gods after their own evil hearts There are no such gods, and it is very 
sinful to worship them 

A few of the prmcipal places m the Braj Mandal will be noticed 
Muxtra is a very ancient city About 400 A D , Ka Hian, the Chinese pilgnm, mentions 
n as a centre of the Buddhist faith Another pilgrim, 250 years later, says that it then con- 
tained twenty Buddhist monasteries and five Brahmanical temples It was sacked by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, with ternble atrocity, in 1017-18 About 1500 Sultan Sikandar Lodi utterly de- 
stroyed all the shrines, temples, and images, and in 163b Shah Jahan appointed a governor 
expressly to stamp out idolatry ” in Muttra In 1669-70 Aurungzeb visited tba city and 
destroyed many temples and shnnes In 1756, under Ahmad Shah Abdali, 25,000 Afghan 
orsemeri swooped down upon Muttra dnrmg a festival, when it was thronged with peaceful 
Hindu pil^ims They burned the houses together with the inmates, slaughtering otheis with 
sword and lance, hauling off into captivity maidens and youth, women and children In the 
temples they slaughtered cows, and smeared the images and pa\6ment with blood 

and pilgrims Swanns of monkeys infest the stieets, 

and the river is full of turtles, both fed as a work of merit 

east bank of the Jumna,, about sis miles below Muttra, 
Swnmi firof K’^^ehna 8 childhood It 13 also noted as t4ii place u here Vollabha 

the f centusy Neut it IS Mahabau, containing 

calico and hns^pl supposed cradle, a coarse structure covered unth red 

^ pillared hall, while a blue-black image of the child 

S gainst the wall The churn in which Krishna’s fostei-mother 

nnnn°i’/^^ consibts of a long bamboo sticking out of a carved stone The 
^ Vishnu- worshippers with yellow-stained clothes 

of tbP If fR ^ Muttra, on the same side of the river It is legarded as one 

fcWnmnlP ^ workmauship The outer court not oMy encS 

watered all fonrsules'^°Tu’£ron\of^f^ Itaduig down to the 

nnd Riinl, oa ^be god is a huge pillar of coppei gilt, nsinc 60 feet 

1845 '-Phe copper cost Es 10,000 The temple v as boran m 

184 1 took SIX years to complete, and cost about 50 lakhs ^ 

daiiced with tL roSdeSci'''''' ofBraj, and to have 

TEMPLE AT KHATMANUU, NEPAL 

tory It IS ahoiW 500 mik^m Sguf \he ^^tish tcru- 

two miUions ^ ^ Assam— and the population at 

sc, JSl SThofcZS T“‘’, 

of perpetual snow Lower down tb/ m nr c northern frontier rises to the height 

the« pSms of Bengal ’ ’^-000 ^000 feet abSie 
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The inhabitants belong chiefly to various tribes o£ Tartar or Chinese origin, boaimgno 
resemblance to the Hindus either m features, religion, or manners The Gurkhas aie the 
ruling race They aie said to have emigrated from Tiihiit ih the 14th century A D Their 
language resembles Hindi, but about one-fifth of the words have been adopted from 
Tibetan, &.c They Avorship chiefly the goddess Kali They form only a small pioportion 
of the population They are little men, but very brave soldiers The Indian aimy con- 
tains some Gurkha regiments 

Khatmandu, the capital, iS situated in a vaUey, about 4 500 feet above the sea The 
population IS about 50,000 The name is said to be deiived from an ancient building which 
stands m the heart of the city near the royal palace Kath means ‘ wood,’ the material of 
which it IS chiefly composed, and matidi, a ‘building,’ or ‘ temple ’ The houses, which aie 
usually from two to four storeys high, are made of bricks, and tiled , many of them possess 
laige piojectmg wooden windows, often richly carved The streets are nariow and dirty 
The Maharaja’s palace is a large building in the centre of the city Part of it is very 
old, built in pagoda fashion, and covered with elaborate and grotesque carvings In the 
square in front of the palace ate numerous handsome temples Many of these are like 
pagodas, several storeys in height, and profusely ornamented with carvings, paintings and 
gilding The roofs of many of them are entirely of brass or copper gilt, and along the eaves 
of the different storeys are hung numerous little bells, which tinkle in the breeze At some 
of the doorways are placed a couple of large stone lions, with well-curled manes 

Close to the palace on the north is the temple of Talijn, one of the largest of the pagoda 
type Ic is said to have been built by Raja Mahendra M^e, about 1549 AD It is devoted 
entirely to the use of the royal family Not far from the palace, and close to one of the 
lemples is an enormous bell, suspended from stone pillars , and in another building are two 
huge drums, about eight feet in diameter The bell is souj^ded by pulling the tongue, but 
the peal is by no means what might bo expected from its size Heuof loo, are several huge 
and hideous figures of Hindu gods and goddesses which on festival days are dressed up and 
ornamented in the usual way 

Machohhindranatha is considered the guardian deity of Nepal The following is the 
legend Nepal had suffered from a drought twelve years, which threatened to bo the rum 
of the country Natendra Das, a Nepal Eaja, therefoie went to Assam about 437 AD , to 
invite an eminent Buddhist saint To do him honour, Brahma swept the road, reciting the 
Vedas as he did so , Vishnu blew the sankha , Mabadeva spnnkled uatei on the road , Indra 
hold an umbrella , Yama lighted the incense , Kuvera scattered nohes , Agni displayed 
light , Vayu held the flag , and Ishan scared away demons Copious rains fell on the 
arrival of the saint, and the country was saved from famme 

In memory of this visit, Narendra Das bmlt a temple, and called it after Machchhm- 
dranatha, as the savioui of the country Ho also instituted an annual festival, which is 
still celebrated as the greatest of all the national festivals On the last day the blanket of 
Machchhindianatha is shaken before the people to show that he carries nothing away from 
them,' and that, though in poverty, ho is contontpd 

GANGOTRI TEMPLE 

Tiib HijialailAS (the abode of snow) form an immense wall 1 ,500 miles in length, 200 
111 breadth, and about four miles m height, curving round the north of India From the 
plains at some distance, the mountains look like a long row of white clouds, topping the 
lower wooded ranges which rise out of a belt of haze 

At the foot of the hills, there is a narrow marshy tiact, called the Tarai, affording 
pasture to innumerable holds of cattle and buffaloes, but fcver-stiicken, and m some parts 
infested w ith wild boasts Beyond is n range of bills about 3,000 feet in height, covered 
with forests of the valuable inl tree Next there are in some parts fertile wcll-w'atorod 
valley's, called dhnnt, extending to the foot of the tine mountains Another range of 
mountains then rises rapidly to the height of about 8,000 feet On the ridges are placed 
stations frequented bj Europeans dnnng the hot season As wc ascend, trees gradually 
diminish in size, till at the height of about three miles even shiuhs disappear, and perpetual 
snow cox ors black naked rocks 


* XX'rifclit s “lIiKtorj of NcpSI, Ac 
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The Hiinrila 3 'fts aie of gieat benefit to Inclm Vapour from the ocean faUs upon them 
m the foim of sno'u The heat of the sun melts the snow 'ulnch flows down in countless 
streams, s\\ elhng the rivers m the plains, so that thej^ aie in flood in the hottest season of the 
5 eai w hen the moisture they supply is most needed The} also act like a scieen against the 
cold M md from the north 

Ignorant people in vaiious coiintiies have imagined lofty maccessible mountams to be 
the abodes of then deities The Greeks placed their gods on Olympus, the highest mountain 
m then country In the Purlnas, the Himalayas are placed to the south of the fabulous 
mountain hlern, while Kailasa, to the n est, is described us a mountain of pure silver, the 
residence of Siva 

Unenlightened nations hare a tendenc)’ to worship iihat is useful to them mstead of 
adoring then great Creator In Egypt the ri\er Nile is of still greater rmportance than the 
Gauges is m India without it the whole country would be a desert The ancient Egyptians 
therefore made a god of the river The Ganges is siimlarly worshipped 

The Puriuas represent the Ganges as flowing from the toe of Vishnu, and to have been 
brought down from heaven b} the prayers of the saint Bhagh-atha, to purify the ashes of the 
60,000 sons of the king Sagara, uho had been burnt by the angry glance of the sage Kapila 
Hence the river is colled BhagIrathI Gangii was angry at being brought down from heaven, 
and Si\a, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, caught the nver on his brow, and 
checked its course uith his matted locks The descent of the Ganges disturbed the sage 
Jahnu as he was performing \i, sacrifice, and rn his auger he drank up the waters, but he 
relented and allowed the water to flow’ from his ear hence the Ganges has the name 
Jahnaal Ganga, as a goddess,, is the eldest daughter of Himavat, the Himalayas, her 
sister IS Uma She became the w'lfe of king Santanu, and bore him a son, Blrlshma, also 
called Gangeya Tn a peculiar w»ay she became the mother of Earttikeya 



GJ^GOTEI TEMPtE 


The mouth of the Ganges at Ganga Sagar, and its source at Gangotn m the state of 
Garhwal, are considered peculiarly sacred The temple is high up in the HmiaJayas emht 
miles from the source of the river The river is commonly believed to flow out of a cow’s 
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mouth, but aotuulh fioiu tm icc oa\c lit Iho fool of u beil of ‘'Uow The temple eoulums 
imi'^os of Oaugl, ^thlgliuthl, vVo Pilguiub ivgniJ il fib tho limit of thou jouiiioi iltoio 
aio no houses m the uoighbouihoofi ihlgiims thciofoixi soon lo.uo, I'lKing uilli them a 
Hash of Ganges uatei uhich is sealed b^ the oilimtmg piiest, and eaiuod to tho plnuis asti 

\aluable tieisuio m- i 1 

The watoL of the Gauges is i.o more saoicd than that of anj otlioi' ii\oi \\ 0 do not 
require to make long toilsome ]ouinc\s to worship God “ The Most High dwehoth not in 
tciuplos uificle witli liuiulb ib not Lii fioui uuy one of us > foi lu liuu wo h\c hikI 

mo\e, and ha\c oui being Wheiawer we aie He is ulwajbieadj to listen to oui pinijeis 

KEDAHNATH 

Kld viiN ITU, like Gangotii, is m G iihwfil Tiio name is applied to a snow^ peak of tho 
Himrda^ is, 22,853 feet m height, and also to a famous loiiiplo on its side, nioi'o tlian 11,000 
feet aboNO sei-leiel It is said to murk the spot where an iiwaiiinlioii of 8i\a, afteijighting 
his uuiueroub bittles, attoiuplcd to di\e into theeailh to oseapo Ins puisuoiK, tho l\ui\laMib 
Ho left his lower limb aboio the suifacein tho shape of a hol\ lotk, — tho lomaiiuiigiioitioiih 
of his bodi being distributed clbowheie Close to tho tomplo rises a piooipico known as 
Bhairaib .Tliamp, whore doiotcos formerh committed siuudo bj Hinging themseUosfioni the 
summit, till the practice was suppiosscd b\ tho J3rilish Govornmont With Kedarnath ai'O 
included four other temples in tho uoighbouihood, tho whole forming tho Piiuoh Kodar, a 
famous round of pilgiimago, containing tho scattered [loilions of Bun's body One of tho 
gieat hngams is said to bo at Kedarnath 

BADKIKATH 

BvDKiixVTn, nob far from Kcdainrith, is held to bo still moi'o saciod. Tho peak rises to 
the height of 23, '210 foot nbo\o tho sea From tho ' glacioi's on its sides, the Alakimnda 
ruci, ono of the puncipal tiibiitarios of the Ganges, takes its use Tho tomplo of Yishiui, 
also called BadriiratU, stands on ono of tho sUoiuder's of tho luountiuu, at an oloxatiou of 
10,400 foot Tho tomplo is said to ha\o boon oiocled bi Bahkara Siami, who brought 
up tho figure of tho deit\ fiom the bottom of tho in 01, aftei dumg ten times II consists 
of a conical budding, surmonutod bj a small ooppoi-coioiod dome, ciulirg m a golden ball 
and spire Below the sbriuo a sncicd tank stands on tho hillside, supplied with walor 
from allot spiing Bilgnms of both sexes lulbo m tho satiod pool Immonso numboi's 
of pilgums annuall} paj a Msit to Bidinrvlh 

HAIHHVAB 

Ilvnmvruis situated on the Ganges, whem it issues fiom tho Hnurda^n momitaius 
Tho Vaishmrr as called it Hau-diura, ' Yuhiiu s Gale’ the Samis, HainuBrim, ‘ Bun's Gale ’ 
It was uiidoubtodlj a sacied spot loug bcfoixi citlK'i 5iushua\ihm 01 Bau ism assumed its 
present form 

The gmat attrrction is tho bathing with tlie adjoining tomplo of Gnta-dMim The 
foot-mirk of Yishnu cut on a stouo lot into the upiiei wall of tho ahxt, forms an ohjeul of 
special rcNorouco Each pilgimi struggles to bo the lust to pluugo mto the stream ivflei tho 
piopitious momout has aiiavod, and strict police legulatious tuo loiiunod to pioveiit 
the crowd trampling ou aud diowmngouo a lothoi lii 181'), 130 poreoiis, muluding 
some sopors ou guaid, lost thou lues hr ciuslung in this mannoi , nftei which aoeideiit 
Goroinmont constiucted the presont cnlaigod qlml of bO steps, 1 00 fool m hroadth Tho 
groit assemblage of pilgnms takes place on the lust da\ of the month 13iiisakh, tho 
coiumcncemont of the Hindu Solar 3 oni, and the supposed auuu eisai j of tho dnj upon w hu h 
the Ganges first appealed on earth Ercir twelfth joar a feast of pocuhtu sauclity oooiiis, 
known as a Knmbtr mola, and is attended hr an enormous conoonrso of people 

Last ccntiu), betoic lliudwar came under British rule, thovo woro somotimos groat 
fights between the pilgrims In 17h0, on the last dn\ of hathing, thorual mobs of tho 
Gosam aud Bair'igi sects had a long continued battle, m winch some 1,800 are said to have 
perished In 1T95 tlio Sikh pilgrims slew 500 of the Gosaiiis Such lights hare ceased, but 
cholera sometimes breiksout uuoug the pilgrims, and thc3 seittei the disease along the 
pnucipil lines of Uarel 
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population of about three millions Some parts in the north are hot, 


THE OILMAN’S TEMPLE, GWALIOB 

The Gwalior Territories, under Sindhia, form the laigest of the Central India 
States They include detached districts between the Chambal and the Narbada, larger than 
Mysore, with a 
rocky and sandy, 
the southern 
districts in 
the tableland of 
Mnlva, are cool 
and fertile The 
founder of the 
Sindhia family 
wasBano]! Sm- 
dhia, the slipper 
bearer of Balaji 
Peshwa, at the 
beginning of last 
century His 
father was the 
headman of a 
Deccan Tillage 
Once in the 
household of 
the Peshwa, 

Bano]i s rise 
was rapid, and 
he soon found 
himself at the 
head of the body- 
guard A f t er 
leading many 
Maiatlu raids, 
he was at the 
time of his 
death the ac- 
knowledged 
possessor of 
lands which stdl 
form part of the 

Gwalior State , _ 

Gwalior, the capital, is 65 miles south of Agra It is noted for its hill fort, on an isolated 
rock, a mile and a half in length, 300 yards m breadth, and 340 feet high The old town of 
Gwalior is of considerable size, but inegularly bmlt and very dirty It contains the remains 
of two famous temples One of them, being Jam, will be described undei another head 

The Oilman’s Temple (see page 26) is supposed to hare been so called because erected 
by a wealthy oilmonger It is 60 feet square, w ith a portico in the east projecting about 
11 feet, and terminating in a ridge of about 30 feet in extent It was onginallj dedicated 
to Yishnu, but af terw aids conyerted to the worship of Siya It was probably built m the 
tenth or eleyenth century 

NASIK 

Nasik is the Benares of Y'estem India, and plays the same part to the Godayari riyer 
as Benares does to the Gauges It is situated on both banks of the Godayari, about 30 miles 
from its source To induce pilgrims to come to it, the Brahmans baye inyented the most 
remarkable stones legardmg the nyer Its sacredness is said to haye been reyeaied to Eama 
by the Bishi Gautama The popular belief is that it proceeds from the same source as the 
Ganges by an underground passage Eyery part of its course is holy, and to bathe m its 
waters will wash away the blackest sin 
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Nasik IS claimed to be the place whcio Kama passed his long period of banishment 
The temple, called Pancha^ atl (the hve banyans) is celebrated throughout all Western India 
It IS situated on the eastern bank of the nver, about half a mile outside the town It stands 
under the shade of fiie large banyan trees and none but Hindus may enter it Panchavatl 
IS claimed to be Kasik, because Lakshiuan cut off Surpanakha’s nose (nasi/ a) at Panchavatl ' 
The Sundar Nara 3 an temple is a beautiful temple built about the beginning of last 
century The oldest temple m the town is that dedicated to Sna, under the name of 
Kapaleshiar, the lord of skulls It is ascended by 50 steps, and is 600 j’ears old The 
handsomest temple is that dedicated to Bala Kama, standmg in an oblong enclosure u ith 96 
arches, 260 feet long, and 120 broad The shnne m the centre is 93 feet by 65, and 60 feet 
high It IS about a hundred j’^ears old, and is said to have cost seven lakhs 

The various stone basins through which the nver passes are called /wmdv That on the 
Panchaiatl side is Kama’s Kund, where it is said he uas uont to bathe The ashes of the 
dead are thrown into the river from its steps 

As nval shopkeepers brag about the supeiior excellence of their goods, so the Biahmans 
on the Narbada or Narmada, (bliss-givei) claim that it is supeiior in sanctity to the Goda- 
vari and even to the Ganges It is said to have sprung from the perspiration of the god Kndra 
*' One day’s ablution,” they say, “ in the Ganges frees fiom all sin, but the meie sight of the 
Narbada punhes from guilt Furthermore, either bank of the Narbada maj" be used for 
burning the dead, wheieas only the northern bank of the Ganges is effectual foi thatpurpose ” 

ROCK-CUT TEMPLES 

The Ca\c Temples of India are one of its greatest maivels No other country' m the 
world possesses such a magnificent group of rock-cut monuments The period during 
which the people of India were given to making these excavations is supposed to have begun 
about 250 B C , and to have ended about 800 A D The earliest are Buddhist , next are 
-the Btahmamcal caves , and lastly those of the Jams 
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The island is noted for its caves Of these w onderf ul excavations, four are complete or 
nearly so , a fifth is a large cave now much filled up, with only rough masses of stone left to 
support the roof The most important is the Great Cave, situated m the western or larger 
of the two hills of the island, at an elevation of about *250 feet above high water level The 
entrance is reached by a winding path, about three-fourths of a mile from the landing-place 
The cave faces the north, and is entirel 3 hewn out of hard rock From the front entrance 
to the back, it measures about 130 feet, and its length from the east to the west entrance is 
the same It does not how ever occupy tha entire square of this area Three massive columns, 
cut out of the rock, divide the entrance, and support a huge o\erhangmg cliff, co\ered with 
^ erdure and flowering creepers 

The body of the caves ma}* be considered a square of about 91 feet each w ay, supported 
by sis rows of columns There were onginall} twent 3 -sis columns, with sixteen half 
columns, but eight of the separate lullars ha\e been destro\ed, and others are much injured 
As neither the floor nor the roof is perfectly hoiizontal, the columns vary m height from 
fifteen to seventeen feet The most striking of the sculptures is the famous colossal Trimurti, 
at the back of the cave, facing the entrance This is a representation of Brahma, Tishnu and 
Sn*a, as the creative, destructive, and prescr\ ative principles Brahma is the embodiment of 
ratas, passion, desire, b 3 ’ which the world was called into being, Vishnu oimtLia, goodness, 
by which the world is preser\cd , and Siva of famat, darkness or anger, by which the world 
IS annihilated The Trimurti is nearly eighteen feet in height It is guarded by two 
gigantic dinrapalas, or door-keepers, of rock, about thirteen feet high both figures are much 
defac^ The hnga chapel, on the right-hand side of the temple on entering, contains several 
didrapalas and other figures , and two compartments on either side of theTnmurti are also 
ornamented w ith numerous sculptured groups 

The compartment to the cagt of the Trimurti contains gigantic figures, grouped about a 
gigantic Ardhanarl on Sh a represented as a half male, half female divinity The figure is 
nearly se\ enteen feet in height In the compartments to the w est are tw o figures of Siva 
and Par\atT In another compartment is represented the marriage of biva and Panatl, m 
which she stands at his right hand, a position which the wife rarel 3 occupies except on her 
mamage day 

On the nght-hand side of the temple is the compartment containing the Jmga, guarded 
by gigantic door-keepers The bull which stood facing it m the court has disappeared In 
a compartment in the west end of the cave, there is a figure of Siva as Kapalabhrit, 11^ feet 
high There is a skull in the headdress, and a rosary of skulls bangs in front This is Siva 
as Bhairava 

The Tiger Temple is about 50 feet in length and 181 feet m height It is divided into 
five spaoes, by four columns and two pilasters On each side of the steps leading up to the 
temple are bases, on which stand tigers Inside them is a qarhha or bnga shnne, wath 
various figures 

There are three other temples m a ruinous state 

There are no inscriptions on the temples They are supposed to haAebeen executed 
about the mnth century of the Christian era The Great Temple is still used on bivite 
festivals, especially by banyas A mcla is held here at the Sivaratn 


B01!JBAT PBESIDEFCY 

■\Veslern India is notorious for the infamous VaUabhi sect of Vaishnavas The chief 
priests, called Maharajas, are regarded as incarnations of Krishna l^fen and women pros- 
trate themselves at their feet, offenng their mcense, fruits, and flowers, and warmth hc^hts' 
before them It is believed that the best way of propitiating Krishna in heaven is by 
ministering to the sensual appetites of the Maharajas Bodv, soul, and property (/on, tvan 
dhan), are to be wholly made over to them Women are taught to believe that'the highest 
bhss will be secured to themselves and their families by intercourse with the hlaharaia'; 
Bich Bombay merchants, as shown at a tnal in 1862, gave their wives and dauc^hters to be 
prostituted as an act of religious merit to men who had rumed their health bv lebancherv 
Mr M Malabari gives the following as some of the taxes which Maharaia'^ exact from 
tteir wealth5- followers —"For homage by sight, Bs 5 for homage by touch Es on for 
the honour of w ashing the Maharaja’s foot. Es 25 , for the honour of si^gin- him Es 40 
for the glory of rubbmg sweet unguents on his body, Es 42 . for the joy of sittmg mth him’ 
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Es 60 , for the bliss of occappag the same room, Bs 50 to 500 , for the performance of the 
circular dance, Bs ISO to 200 , for the delight of eating the fan t>upari thro'w n out bj the 
Maharaja, Bs 17 , for drmkmg the ■nater in uhich the Maharaja has bathed, or m A\hii.h his 
foul linen has been washed, Bs 19 ”* 


PABTIHABPUB AB'D JEJUBI 


Exclusive of Basik, two of the most noted temples m the Bombay Presidenc} are at 
these places 

Paxdhabpttb is situated in the Sholapur distnct, south-east of Bombaj' It contains a 
celebrated temple, now dedicated to Vithoba The legend is that a pious Brahman had a 
most undutiful son, named Pundahk, who vexed his parents in all possible ways He 
reformed, however, and became as noted for his deiotion to them One da} Exishna came 
to Pandharpurm search of his wife Enlmmi, who, justly offended at his unfaithfulness, had 
forsaken her husband, and fled to this place Enshna, heanng of Pnndalik’s love of his 
parents, paid him a visit, and found him vrashing his father’s feet, which emplojrment he 
continued notwithstandmg the presence of the god Dehghted with his piety, Krishna told 
Pnndalik to ask any boon he pleased He, still intent on serving his father, merely request- 
ed the god to remain where he was, and there he is to this day, standmg upon the brick 
with which Pundahk had been rubbmg his father’s feet, and which, on recognising the god, he 
had thrown down for him to sit upon He is represented with his hands still restmg on 
his loms, just as when weaned with his long search for EnkmmI, he appeared to Pundahk 
There is reason to beheve that Yithoba, now worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
was one of the Jam samts The image is dtgamhar, sky-clad or naked, though a regard for 
modesty has made the Hmdus dress him m yellow garments, the colour adopted by 
Buddhist pnests ' * * 

The temple, 350 feet long and 170 m breadth, is hear the centre of the part of the town 
which IS considered holy, and is called Pandarikshetra, the holy field of Pandhan Tithoba 
is sometimes called Pandhannath, the lord of Pandharpnr 

Jejubi is a village about 24 miles from Poona, the chief seat of the worship of Khan- 
doba, one of the most popular gods m Western India He is said to have been a raja, who 
was regarded as an incarnation of Siva He is sometimes represented with his wife on 
horseback, attended by a dog The wicked custom prevails of dedicating children to his 
service. A couple, havmg no family, vow that if Khandoba wiU help them, tbew first child 
shall be his If a boy, he grows up a " dog of Khandoba^” and wanders about as a vagrant 
If a gud, after undergomg ceremonial “ purification,” she is branded with a heated stamp, 
and is married to the god with the pomp of a Hmdu marriage Such women, callefl Mnrlis, 
are simply prostitutes 

SoiiXATH, or Pattas SoirxATH IS an ancient town in the Junagarb State, m the south 
of Kathiawar, near the port of Verawal On the edge of the sea, nearly half way between 
the two towms, stands a I^ge and conspicuous teaiple, dedicated to biva It occupies a lofty 
and projectmg rock, whose base is washed by the ocean Eor a considerable distance 
^ound the temple, the whole space is now occupied by portions of columns, sculptured 
stones, and other fragments of the ori gina l building 

’^’hei^he temple was in all Its glory m 1026 ” a m , it was attacked by Mahmud of 
^ha^ The archers of Mahmud soon cleared the walls of their defenders, and the 
Hmdus dispirited, leavmg the ramparts, prostrated themselves before the symbol of their 
god, implormg his aid. The assailants applied their scaling ladders and mounted the 
9,^ Allah Akbar (God is great) , but the Hindus ralhed, and the soldiers 
ot Mahmud had to fall back On the third day, however, the Hmdus havmg been defeated 
m a gr^t battle, the gamson made then escape by a gate towards the sea, although not 
without considerable loss r j & 


Mahmud, his sons, and a few of his nobles entered the temple He beheld a superb 
^hce of hewm stone, its lofty roof supported by pillars curiously carved In the mner- 

penetrated and which was illuminated only by a 
cham, appeared the Iviga, which rose mne 
tin height above the floor of the temple Brahmans offered an immense sum if 


‘ " Giuarat ani the Gajarati",’ p 1_',2 
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Mahmud vronld spare the hnga, one of the twelve great ones , hut he said that he would 
be known by posterity, not as “ the idol seller ” but as the “ idol destroyer ” Fragments 
were broken to be sent to Ghasni, Mecca, and Medina 

DxlnAKX {The City of Gaie<>) is situated at the western extremity of the Elathiawar 
peninsula The Vishnu Purina says that the Tadavas, the tnbe to which Krishna be- 
longed, having been very much weakened, he built the city of Dvaraka, defended by 
high ramparts and beautified "With gardens and reservoirs of water, crowded with houses 
and buildings, and splendid as Amaravati the capital of India Thiiher Janardana con- 
ducted the inhabitants of Mathura 

“ On the same day that Krishna died, it is said that the ocean arose and submerged the 
whole of Dvaraka except alone the dwellmg of the deity of the race of Tadavas The sea 
has not yet been able to wash that temple away, and theie Ke^ava constantly abides even to 
the present da}’’ "Whoever visits that holy shiane, the place whfere Krishna pursued his 
sports, is liberated from all sm ” 

The Hindus believe that the temple was raised in one night by supernatural agency 
It consists of a shrine, a spacious hall of audience, the roof of which is supported by GO 
gramte and sandstone pillars, and a comcal spire 170 feet m height The body of the temple 
has five storeys, its height bemg 100 feet 

SOUTH IXDIAX TEMPLES 

As far back as traditions reach, we find the DfilvrpA Desa, or southern part of India, 
divided mto three kmgdoms, the Pi^VAS, the Gholas,' and the Cheeas Of the three the 
most southern rv'as the Pandivan Kingdom, the earliest civilized It had acquired sufficient 
importance about the time of tjie Christian era to have attracted the attention of the Greek 
and Eoman geographers Its capital was Madura The Chola Kin gdom had its headquarters 
successively at Kumbakonum and Tanjore Talkad m Mysore, now buried by the sands 
of the Kaveri, was the capital of the Ghera Kingdom 

The Dravidians were great temple-builders The ^aivas predonunate m South India 
but the Yaishnavas are alM numerous Fergusson has the following rR marks on the South 
Indian Temples — 

V There does not seem to be any essential difference either in plan or form between 
the Sai\u and Yaishnava temples m the south of India It is only by observing the images 
or emblems worshipped, or by readmg the stories represented in the numerous sculptures 
with which a temple is adorned, that we find out the god to whom it is dedicated "What- 
ever he may be, the temple consists almost mvariably of the four foUowmg parts arranged 
in various manners, but differmg in themselves only according to the age in which they 
were erected 
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" 1 The principal part, the actual temple itself, is called the rmana It is alvajs 
square m plan, and surmounted bj a pyramidal roof of one or more storeys , it contains the 
cdl m vrhich the image of the god or bis emblem is placed 

“ 2 The porches or tnaiifapa^, which always co\er and precede the door leading to 

the cell ,.31 

“3 Gate pyramids, porpurit?, which are the principal features m the quaorangatar 

enclosures, which always surround therimanaf 

“4 Pillared halls’ or chouUne-r, used for vanous purposes, and which are the mvari- 
able accompaniments of their temples 

“ Besides these, a temple always contams tanks or wells for water— -to be used either 
for sacred purposes or the convenience of the pnests — dw elhngs for all the vanous grades 
of the priesthood attached to it, and numerous other buildings designed for state or con- 
venience 

Tnere is one most disgracefnl feature connected voth some of the South Indian 
temples Dubois, refemng to them, says — 

" Next to tne sxcnficers, the most important persons about the temples are the dancing girls, 
who call themselves dera-d<xn.e sewants or sla’-es of the gods Their profession reqmres of them 
to be op-:r to the embra'-es o' person^ of a'! castes 

” They arc bred to this proSigate life from their infancy They am tal en from any caste, and 
a-e frequently o! respeemb’e birth It is no'hing nneommon to hear of pregnant women, in the 
bchef that i: will tend to their happy delivery, malnng a vow, with the consent of their nnsbands, 
to dero'e the child tnen m the womb, if it should tarn oat a girl, to the service of the pggoda 
And, n do ng so, tney imagina they are performing a mentonous duty The infamous hfe to which 
tae dangn^e'^ is destmed brings m disgrace on the family ” 

Accordmg to the Puranss, there is a similar class in Inara’s heayen, the Apsaxas, called 
Scranganas, “ wives of the gods,’ and Sumad-atmajas, “ daughters of pleasure,” who are 
common to all 

Two thousand years ago the Greeks had a religion somewhat like that of the Hindus 
Tnetr gods fought with one another, and committed adultery The temple of Venus at 
Connth had more than a thousand hierodoulot, ” servants of the goddess,” who were the 
rum of many a stranger who visited the city For several centuries this went on un- 
checked Well might it he said by Bishop Lugbtfoot 

“ Imxgme, xf you can, this hcensAd shamelessness, this consecrated profligacy, earned on 
rmder the sanction of rehgion and in the full blaze of pubhcity, while statesmen and patnots, 
phflosonhers and men of IsWcts, loohed on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising one 
Anger to put it down " * » 

The same remark applies to India Now, happily, through the Christian influence 
which IS insensibly purifying Indian pubhc oprmou, a movement has sprung up against 
nautch women, and their employment m temple services has been condemned 

Like the temple of Jagannath at Pun and others in Onssa, some of the South India 
temples have most indecent sculptures 

An acconnt will now be given of a few of the prmcipal temples 

TmUPATL 

TmwPAXi 15 about 90 miles north-west of Aladras The town at the foot of the hill is 
mown as Lower Tirnpati, and the temple on the hills as Upper Tirupati The mountam 
psaks Near one of them, named Sesbachellam, stands the temple, 
and me who^e rzpge Tirumalai is often called after this particular peak. The hills are 
^id to have onginally formed part of^ilount ilem This change in locahty is said to 
^ het-^een Adi-Sesha, the thousand-headed serpent, and Vlyu, 

the god of the wmds, as to which was the more powerful To show his strength, Adi- 
Jesrm lured one of the peaks of ITount Hem upon one of his heads, but Vayu raised so 
temble a tempest with bis breath that the peak was blown away, and falling to tbe earth 
formed the Tirupati hills ' j . 


• “ lEAa- and Eai^w ■onclu-ec'-cr^'' pp 321, S25 
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The chief temple is six miles distant fiom Lowei Tiiupati, but the outei entrances 
begm about a mile from the town There aie thirty-one th tarns, or pools of water, all 
more or less sacied The Svamipiishkaiani is a laige tauk about 100 yards by 50, sui- 
lounded with cut stone steps, and situated close to the temple Every pilgrun bathes in 
its gieen filthy water Once a year the waters of all the sacred rivers and tanks of India are 
asserted to unite together, and on that day Svamipushkaiani is said to be much swollen 
Bathing in it at this tune is held to be a sure mode of punfication from all sin 

The principal road to the temple is that fiom Lower Tuupati All classes may go as 
far as a large gopnrain, hut beyond this none but caste men can proceed Until lately no 
European was allowed to go itiside the temple In 1870 in an enquiry into a murder case, an 
English magisti-ate entered the temple At the gojnii am begins a long flight of stone steps 
leading up to Tiiumalai The temple is suiiounded by three stone walls, and nsing m the ' 
centre of the spare is seen a lathei insignificant dome The size of the enclosure is 137 
yards by 87 yards The shiine is a small chamber, lighted only by lamps, containmg the 
idol, a standing lepiesentation of Vishnu in stone, seven feet in height It has four arms 
One on the light hand holds the mace, and one on the left the chunk , the other right hand 
points to the earth to draw attention to the mii-aculous origin of the holy mountain, while 
a lotus IS grasped in the remaining left 

The building of the temple is attributed to Tondima Chakiavarti, who lived near Eala- 
hastri, about sixteen miles distant Siva is supposed to have been originally worshipped, 
hut Bamanujacharya, it is said, procured a chank and chakram of gold which he placed 
before the image, and closed the temple doois "When they v ere next day opened, they 
were found grasped in the idol’s hands, which was regarded as a proof that he was Vi^nu ! 
Pilgiims geneinlly come with the cry of “ Go-o-o-o vinda,” but some from the north call 
the idol Balaji, after a Brahman supposed to he an incarnation of Vishnu 

Sickness and the dosue of male offspring are the chief causes which mduce persons to 
make a vow to the Tuupati idol A #rery common offering of the women is the hair of 
their heads, and there is a spot not far from the large porch where barbers shave these 
votaries, and the hair forms an enormous pile More than half the women who return 
from visiting the shrine appe^u with clean shaven heads 

The income of the temple was formerly two lakhs a year, and it is still considerable 
A bundled of the pnncipal mhabitants of Tuupati presented a petition to the Viceroy callmg 
attention to the lamentable waste of the temple funds Money is spent m maintaining a host 
of idle, able-bodied vagabonds The Hvidti says, " The vast majority of these endowments 
are corrupt to the core They are a festenng mass of crime and vice, and gigantic 
swmdlmg 


GONJEVEEAM 

CoNJEVEEAM, or Kanchipubam, IS 46 miles south-west of Madras It was an 
important city of the Chola Kingdom, and in the fourteenth century the capital of Tonda- 
mandalam After the fall of the Vijayanagai family in 1644, it was subject to the Muham- 
madan kings of Golconda, and at a latei date became part of the Arcot dominions In 
1751, Clive, lotuming from Arcot, took the town from the French 

Conjeveram is one of the seven holy cities of India, a pilgrimage to which is supposed 
to confer happiness m heaven When visited by a Chinese pilgnm in the seventh century 
A D , it was a great Buddhist centre , but the follo-uung century, it was Jam, and Jam 
nuns are still to he seen m the district About the twelfth century the place fell under 
Hindu predommance, and the Vijayanagar Eajas, who had treated the Jams hberally, 
endowed the sacred places of their own religion with great magnificence Two of the 
temples, among the largest m South India, were built by Ehishna Eaya about 1509 

The two towns of Great and Little Conjeveram possess groups of temples, choultnes 
and all other features of a place frequented by pilgrims 

The huge Saiva temple at Great Conjeveram has some noble gopnras, large mandapas, 
the usual 1,000 pillared hall, and some fine tanks, with flights of stone steps The largest 
qoptira has ten storeys, its height being 388 feet , it is nearly as possible square at the base, 
each side being about 74 feet The summit affords a fine bird’s eye view of the entire 


JIaj 81st, lS9i Tlie account of tte temple is clucflj abridged from, tbo “ Kortb Arcot Manual " 
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TANJOnt TfJirLF 

A peculiaritj’ of temple is that all the sculptures on the gopinas belong to Vishnu, 
-nhile e\er) thing m the courtyard is di’dicatcd to bn a 

On the north side of the great tower is a temple dedicated to Subrahmanya, a younger 
son of Siva Against one of its outer walls is placed a water spout The w'ater which 
flows from it has been pouied ovei the idol inside, and is drunk by woishippers as a 
mentonous and purifying acJt 
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till the end of the ele\cuth ceiitni ^ A D The last of the hue, uamed Snudara Pand 3 a, oi 

Giina Paud 5 a, is said to have 

.. ... — , exteimmated the Jams, and 

couqueied the neighbouring 

^ Chola Kingdom , but he was in 

o\ei-tlirown h} an 

^ — imadei fiom the uoith 

Subsequent!}' the district 

— became a pioTiuce of the great 

■ — Hindu empiie of Yqavanagai 

In the sixteenth centni}', 

^ Vit-vanath, the founder of the 

^ Kayak d 3 nast 3 , was sent from 

- =:, — Vija}auagai as nilei of Madura 

HisgreatestsuccessorwasTirn- 

-ak (J 023-57,, who adorned 
'^ith inan^ public 
iMul ui-' After his death his 

kingdom gi-adually fell to 
~ CAUU*^Ili4tLlfP'l' pieces In 1740 Madura was 

taken by Chnnda Sahib In 
ISOl ^ 1 1 was^ceded by the Kaw^ab 

- r^TTi — itself to receive all worthy of a 

Tin- TrxK, MADcra templf place, and pushed off all mere 

• pretenders Tiruvalluvar, a 

Pariah priest, author of the best ethical poem in anj Indian language, appeared as a candi- 
date for a seat , but the Bialiman professors would not give him a place Y^hen the poem 
w'as laid on the bench, it so expanded as to throw all the occupants oft ' The professors 
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•were so sensible of their disgrace that they drowned themselves m a neighi'ounng tank, 
and so the college came to an end 

The great Madura Temple, dedicated to Sundare§vara and his ^lie Mlnakshi, is 282 
yards long and 248 yards bioad, with nine gopuras, one of which is 152 feet high Tlie 
thousand pillared hall was limit by Arya Nayak about 1550 The tank is surrounded bj 
arcades, and is very beautiful 

The tJimana, or central shrme, was built by ViSvanath about 1560 The ■uhole interior 
of the temple is one mass of carving, the sculptures of Madura being the finest in 
Inia 

Tirumala’s Choultry is a pillared hill, 111 yards long by 35 wide, with four ranges of 
columns, 120 in all, each of which differs from the other, and all most elaborately 
sculptured The front is adorned with groups of u amors on leanng horses, sla} ing men 
or tigers, Ac It uas built by Tiiumala as a guest house for Si\a, who consented to pay 
the king an annual visit of ten days on condition that a hall worthy of his dignitj uas 
built for his reception 

There are ten groups of sculptured figures, some large, others small, representing 
Tnumala and his nine predecessors, w ith their w ives 

The Teppakulam, a laige tank about one and a half imles east of the city, is also 
assigned to Tnumala It is a squaie each side, measuimg 1,200 5 ards, oi not far from a 
mile The banks are faced v«ith hewn granite, and surmounted vnth a handsome parapet, 
also of giumte In the centre rises a •square island, with a lofty domed temple m the 
middle, and a small shnue at each corner Once a year the banks of the tank are illumiii' 
ated -with a lakh of lamps , while the idols fiom the pagoda are drawn round in a teppam, 
or raft, from which the tank takes its name 


EAMESVAEAM 


EA'MnsvAEAii IS a low' sandy island m the Gulf of Mannar, now separated from 
the mainland, hy a narrow strait, called Paumben It is abotit eleven miles long by sis 
wide, and was probably at one time connected with the mainland The eastern half 
13 merely a narrow stop of sand The temple, claimed to be founded by Eama 
himself, IS one of the most celebrated in India It is associated with Rama’s journey 
to Ceylon m search of Sita Thousands of pilgrims come from all parts of India through 
Ramnad to the crossing It is to^tbeir control of the passage from the mainland that 
the chiefs of Ramnad owe their hereditary title of Setupati, " Lord of the Bridge or 
Causeway ” 

The temple stands on a rising ground in the northern part of the island, m a quadran- 
OTlai enclosure, about 600 feet long and 157 feet broad, and is entered by a gateway, 100 
feet high The temple is enclosed by a wall 22 feet high, with four gopuras, one on each 
side, which have this peculiarity, that they are\>uilt wholly of stone, from the base to the 
summit The western one alone, however, is fini shed Those on the north and south are 
hardly higher than the wall m winch they stand Then progress was probably stopped hy 
Mi^ammadan and Mahratta im asions The glory of the temple is its corridors or open 
galleries They extend to a total length of nearly 4,000 feet Their breadth vanes from 
20 feet to 30 feet, and their height is about 30 feet Some stones 40 feet long are used m 
doorways and roofs 




The temple was probably built duimg tne seventeenth century, when 
Rajas "^sre at the height of their independence and prosperity, and when their master, 
iiruma la Nayak, was erecting buildmgs m the same style at Madura 

The is supposed to have been placed heie by Rama It is washed with Ganges 

water, which is afterwards sold 

Tmnevelly, properly Tinmehtli, ' the sacred iice field,’ occupies the extreme south- 
eas etn comer of the Indian Penmsula The Ghats, represented in the picture, divide it 
generally a sandy plam, with clamps of palmyra palms , but along 
‘‘he mem, rice fields, with a variety of trees and crops, render the country 
7^7 district is noted for the number of its Christians SnviUiputur, also 

Containing 20,000 inhabitants The annual car festival is 
attended by about 10,000 people 
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II Snm TEMPLES 


Before describing the Amnt- 
sar temple, a short account may 
be given of the Sikhs and their 
doctrines 

The word Sikh, corrupted 
from sishya, means disciple, one 
who 18 to be instructed It is 
used to express the close depend- 
ence of the sect on then Guius 
Nanak, the founder, was born 
near Lahore in the year 1469 
The lives of him, called Janan- 
sakhis, are filled with wonderful 
stones It IS said that all the 
Hindu gods appealed in the sky and 
announced the birth of Bhagat, 
a great saint, to save the world 
He travelled a great deal It is 
said that he could fly through the 
air, and if he did not wish to go to 
a place, he could make it come to 
him He performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca On bemg reproved 
from lying down with his feet 
towards the Kaaba, which was 
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considered disrespectful, Kanak inquired in nhich direction he could turn his feet when 
the same disrespect would not be oflered, for God is cierj where 

Kanak’s teaching was mainli based on that of Kahir, a Hindu reformer His idea w as to 
bnng about a union between Hindus and Muhammadans, on the common ground of a belief 
m one God Yet the creed of Isanak was really more pantheistic (that all is God) than 
monotheistic (that there is only one God) God, he said, is the Supreme Lord, Paramcsvara 
He may be called Brahma or by other names, such as Gminda, etc , but his especial name 
is Han This Supreme Bemg does not create the universe out of nothing, hnt eiolves it 
out of himself for his own amusement (kheta) Such expansion is made up of the three 
qiinas — sattta, rajas and tamos — in perfect bannoaj hXcept in denouncing idolatiT, Isanak 
differed verv little from a pure Yaishnava, for he taught that in the present Eah-Yuga the 
repetition of tie name of Han is the only means of salvation from the misery of success- 
ive births, and that the knowledge of this name is only to be acquired through a proper 
guru It IS curious that a religious moiement intended to draw the Sikhs and Muhammad- 
ans together should have ended m exciting the bitterest animosity between them 

Kanak died m 1518 One of his sous expected to succeed him, but he nommaled as 
second guru, his disciple Lahana He was quite illiterate although tradition makes him 
inventor of the alphabet called Guru-mukhi (a modification of the Devonagan), in which the 
Sikh scnptures were w ntten Lahana, w hose name had been changed to Angada, nominat- 
ed Amardas to succeed him as third guru The other chief juric! v ere 4, Eam-das , 5, Arjun , 
b, Har-Govmd, 7, Har-Bai, 8, Har-Kisan (for Har-Krishna) , 9, Teg-Babadur, and 10, 
Govind Sinh 
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Eam-das conveyed bis precepts to bis followers in tbe form of verses Many of bis 
stanzas, together with tbe sayings of the previous qurus, 'nere collected by Aijun, who gave 
the Sikhs their fiist bible, called the Gran th or book (Sanskrit, Grantha) ^nn 'uas the 
first guui who aimed at temporal as well as spiritual power This excited the suspicions of 
the hlnhammadans, and Arjun’s death is said to have been brought about by the Emperor 
Jahangir 

Aurangzeb toitured Teg-Bahadm, the ninth guru, so cruelly that he mduced a fellow 
prisoner to put an end to his suffermgs But the murder changed the Sikhs into a nation of 
fighting men Teg-Bahadur’s son, Govind Smh, the tenth guru, formed the design of 
establishing an independent dominion on the rums of the Muhammadan Empire He 
abolished caste among his follow eis, as disunion would have been a source of weakness 
They were to add Smh to their other names They were to be distinguished by long hair , 
they weie always to carry a sword — in token of engaging m perpetual warfare with 
Muhammadans , and to weai short trousers Ko animal w as to be eaten unless killed by a 
Sikh, and no beef w as to be touched The Sikh was never to wear a cap, nor to shave 
his head or beard , nor to take oft his turban while eatmg 

Govind composed a second Grantb, called the book of the Tenth Guru He substituted 
war for peace as a rehgions duty Thenceforward the Sikhs w ere to imitate the Muham- 
madans — they weie to spread their religion, not by persuasion, but by the sword They 
w ere e\ en to worship the sword The greater part of Govind’s life was spent m w ar, and 
at last he was assassinated 'there is a temple at Patna, where he was brought up, 
dedicated to him 


GoMud refused to appomt a successor, saying, “After me vou shall everjwvhere mind 
the book of the Gi-antli Sahib as your , whatever ■sou shall ask, it will show you” 
The Adi-Granfh (Ongmal Recorijs) was translated into English a few years ago by Pro- 
fessor Txumpp He ootisiders it ‘ an extremely incoherent and wearisome book, the few 
thoughts and ideas it contains being, repeated m endless varieties” "It is a jumblmg 
together of metrical precepts and apoplithegms, supposed to have been composed by at 
least tliirfc\-fi\e difterent authors, among whom are ten piofessional panegyrists, employed 
to write eulogies on the Giu u ” 

The Sikhs observe caste, and in most respects confonu to the customs of the Hmdus. 

They e%en surpass the ordmary Bmdu m some 
most inveterate superstitions , as, for 
example, m ascnbing divine sanctity to the 
cow At one time m the Panjab, it was 
infinitely more cnminal to kill a cow than to 
» , , ^ daughter, meriting nothing less than 

'' capital punishment This arose simply from 

opposition to the Mnsalmans, who, whenever 
conquered a distnct peopled by Hindus, 

4 1 " ^ invariably slaughtered cows, both to ratify 

their victories and to show their contempt for 
f \ Hindu superstitions The Sikhs when it was 

their power, retaliated by killing pigs in 
- mosque:, 

^ - bikhs may drink wine, but they must ro- 

^ - train from tobacco Its use would destroy all 
\ the merit previously acquired 

There is a class of Sikh fanatics, called 
.-thT'*' worshippers of the iimclc =5 God. The V 
I ^ wenr n high-peaked turban cncialed by s' eel 

W cfnhrc", used ns Weapons They behcve’thcm- 

sehes justified in pj.+ ing to death e\ try oppo- 
V"! ! 'i { ncut oi their religion 

-O T i- '"'4* t M ‘ 1 TLe Sikh': number about 22 lakh'. Tht.. 

1 were ihe most gallant foes tl e English cicr 

^ entounlen-d m India , but they are ro , aery 

loyrJ to tbe British Goaomnicnt, •’nd during 
the Mutiny thoa rcndcrcal most essenaal service 
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Amhitsab, the sacied city of the Rilvh‘> is a O' 
the Panjab It was tommtmed l>y h'uii-d is (in !u 
Emperor Akbar He also a\«Li <1 llv boh ' i 'K I, 

‘ pool of immortilitv, and ni i(s niub lupiiuto i < 
son In 1762, Ahnud 8b ill ib .n, mu,)!'' 
town of Amritsai, blew up Jn 1 i pi i b g" , i< 
and defiled the holy place sy tlio slauglilei of lowi 
was restored In 1802, llanjit Singh seized Ami ts n 
the great shrine, and roofed it with sheet'- of eoj') i r il 
popular name of the Golden Ti'iuph It is al o < mb n 
Sahib It stands in the ei ntre of a I ugo squiiic tank 
18 approached by a marble causowaj Vll ibi Jowci )m 
stones, and here and there overlaid with gold and silvei 
than the extenor On the ground floor is a vaulted liall- 
with an infinite number of small mirrors, and its walls decoi mod w ith 'inlaid woik of vanous 
designs, flowers, birds, and elephants Pour shoit passages, entered by carved silver doors, 
one on each of its four sides, lead to this vaulted cham- 
ber In the interior, opposite the pnncipal entrance, 

Bits the presiding quru — ^his legs folded under him, 
with the open Granth before him He is attended by 
other officials of the temple, who assist him in chant- ' 
ing the sacred texts 

The Brahmans mamtam that God may infuse 
his essence into images, but never make an idol of 
the written Veda , Sikhism, on the contrary, denies 
that God associates Himself with images, but believe 
that Ho 18 manifested in the Granth Every niorumg 
it is dressed out in costly brocade, and reverently 
placed on a low throne under a jewelled canopy All 
day long chownet are waved over the sacred volume, 
and every evening it is transported to the sacred 
temple on the edge of the lake opposite the causeway, 
where it is made to repose for the night in a golden 
bed within a consecrated chamber 

A constant line of worshippers, male and female, 
enter the temple one after the other, cast down their 
offermgs, and bow their heads to the ground before 
the Granth and the Gum 

At the entrance of the marble causeway is a 
remarkable inscription m English, relating bow a 
fireball passed through the temple and aftefwards 
exploded in the an , injuring no one 

Sir Momer Williams says, “On leaving the temple I talked for a time with an intelligent 
Sikh who had received an English education Pointing to an idol of Krishna which had 
bean set up m the margin of the lake, I asked whether the Sikhs were returning to the 
worship of "Vaishnava images ‘ Yes,’ he said, ' we aie gradually lapsing back into our old 
habits Our first gurtt abolished caste and forbade the wor-^hip of idols Oui tenth gwit 
was a thorough Hmdu at heart, and by his own example cucouruged the return to Hindu 

Sikhs now found in the Panjab a large number adopt caste, W'ear 
thread, keep Hindu festivals, observe Hindu ceremonies (such as the 
iraddha), and even present offtnngs to idols in Hindu temples ’ ” 

Sir Momer- Williams visited the temple at Patna, dedicated to the tenth gvm Its 
guardian was an Akah In a small recess were some of the guru's garments, and what was 
once his bed, all m a state of decay On a low altar was a beautiful copy of the Granth In 
the imntee, on a raised platform, were numerous sacred sw'ords, which appeared to be as 
much objects of worship as the sacred boedrs * 
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m. JAIN TEMPLES 

Jajni‘;rn. — T’n. uame is deri\ d fioni ]iiia ‘ conqueioi,’ applied to the entv-four 
suuts, who die di'io c^li d t ‘rd-llldk^-rs, iiidkiug a ford acioss the troubled 

sea of tran-migratuiiib to Nii\did ihe b^bteiu %eivniuch resem. les Buddhism, which 
will afterwards e descii ed Borli ongmated from Hinduism, Jamism probablv somew hat 
earlier 

The Jams, like Buddhist‘S, deny the existence of a great Creator, and hold in the 
highest esteem certain teachers They distinguish the 24 Jmas of the present age from 
each other in colour, stature, and longevity Eishabha, the first Jina, was 500 poles m 
height, and In ed 8,400,000 ye^rs The age of his successor declined to 7,200 000 3 ears, 
his height to 450 poles The dow nward movement thus continued throughout the follow mg 
geueration-> The hist two Tiithamkaras, Pars^anath ind INIahavIra, were human as regard 
Uieii life and then size The li'l is suppns d to !ia\e Ined about the same time as Buddha 

Thi Jam .egeud- about th> iurth md life of Mahavini ^er^ much resemble those about 
Buddhi Hisfatlui Siddharth i w as the ilnef of the village of Kandagrama , his mother, 
Tii'^ala was sistei <4 Ket ika, hi g rf Vi snli On tht night of his birth, the celestial ones, 
descending ind a-'cend n*. '' i. o'vin lunie oAer the universe, and the conflux of the 
god's can ' d > gunt eonfu'-im, id ase afahulia lemained in his home till his tivent}- 
mnth 3 e’i \ 1 he Lfr ' 'I'vi 1 nud g >Id and di'tiiouted presents among the poor 
Hi wmt to till ju igie an< wa^ hi - 1 ss Ik pi uk d 01 1 his hair in five handfuls after a 
yeai, he abiud nitd the me of ._loln and w nt nakr.d m the wilderness After twelve 
3 'ear 3 he bee ime a perfect saint He lived afterwards for thirtV 3 ear 3 , going about from 
place to place In the forty-second ^ ear of his renunciation, in the thirtieth 3 ear of Ins 
‘ knowledge,’ and 111 thg sex eut 3 '-second \ear of hib life, he breathed his last Buddha 
became a conqueror tlirough profound meditation , whereas Maliailra was a Jma through 
seyeie hodil 3 austerity * 

The Jams are divided into two principal sects The 3 had a notion that a sense of 
shame implied sm, so that if there were no sin in the world, there would be no shame 
Hence the 3 aigiied illogically that to get nd of clothes was to get nd of sm , and cverv 
ascetic who aimed at smiessness was enjoined to walk about naked with the sk 3 ' ((ho) as Ins 
sole covenng \Di(j-ainl>aro) 
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drink ” The Jams lay even more stiess than the Buddhists on the first prohibition— Kill 
no living creature 

The piayer foiimila of the Jams difieis fiom the_thiee Refuges of the Buddhists It 
is “ Reverence to the Arhats, to the Siddhas, to the Achaiyas, to the Upadhyayas, to all the 
Saddhus 

Jainism, Sii Momer Williams thinks, is gradually drifting hack mto the current of 
Brahmanism ■which e^erywhe^e snnounds it and attracts it In 1901 the Jams numbered 
1,331,148, found chiefly in Rajputana and Western India This is a deciease of 82,490 m 
ten years 

The mercy of the Jams is very much hmited to the lower animals They -mil feed 
ants, pigeons, &c , hut many of them aie merciless oppressors of the Victims who fall into 
then hands as debtors In Kathiawar they strongly opposed the slaughter of cattle, but 
they had not a word to say agamst female infanticide 

A few of the principal Jam temples will now be described 

Pabasnath, about 200 miles north-west from Calcutta, is the sacred Jain mountain 
in Bengal It stands clear out of the plam, and is a narrow locky ndge, the topmost peak 
of which IS 4,488 feet above the sea The summit, called by the Jams Asmid Sikhar, ‘ The 
Peak of Bliss,’ is composed of a small table-land, flanked by 20 small Jam temples on the 
craggy peaks 

The Jams assert that ten of their twenty-four Tirthamkaras attamed Kirvana on this 
sacred mountain, which is called after Parsva, the twenty-third Kmeteen Tirthamkaras are 
said to be buried here The temples are either modem or old ones restored Some of 
them are very beautiful, especially a little shnne of white marble, which cost Rs 80,000 

Sas Bahu Teuple, Gwalior — Gwalior has already been described (see pp 25-6) The 
Sas Bahu temple is said to be dedicated to Padmanabha, the sixth Tirthamkara It is 
supposed to have beemerecfced about AX) 1093 All that remains standmg is the cruci- 
form porch, measuring 100 feet m length, and 63 feet across the arms Of the rest of the 
buildmg, only the foundation remains The porch, which is three storeys m height, is, on 
the whole, m fair preservation, but the roof is much shattered The surface is covered with 
sculptures of human beings, animals, flowers, and ornaments The central hall is 30 feet 
square, -with four large pillars bearmg its great pyramidal roof, which is elaborately 
decorated 

The most striking Jain work at Gwalior are the rock-cut sculptures, excavated all 
round the face of the chff, about 100 m all, varying m size from a huge colossus 57 feet 
high, to ordinary hfe-sme figures Eighteen of them are over 20 feet high Most of them 
are representations of Admach, the first Tirthamkara They are known by his symbol on 
the pedestal, a bull A seated figure of Kemmath, the twenty-second Tirthamkara, is 30 
feet high, his symbol being a shell They u ere all excavated dunng the 33 vears from 
AD 1441—74 

Abu — Abu is a celebrated mountain m the south of Rajputana, rising like a large 
granite island from the plam The sumnjit is an undulatmg plateau, broken by fantastic 
peaks, the topmost pomt being 5,650 feet above the sea In the midst of the plateau is a 
beautiful lake, called the Nail Lake, because it is said to have been excavated by the nails 
of the gods to protect themselves from the Asur Mahik ' 

Abu has the most beautiful J am temples m India They are at Deul wara, the “ place of 
temples,’ about a mile from the station There are five temples in all, one of the largest 
being three-storeyed, and dedicated to Eishaba The shrme has four doors facmg the four 
cardmal pomts The image inside is quadruple and is called a Chaumukh 

To the west of the Chaumukh stand the two finest temples of Abu, the one known as 
Vimalasah’s, dedicated to Admatha, another name of Eishaba , and opposite to it on the 
north side, the temple of Yastupala and Tejahpala, dedicated to Nemmath, the twenty- 
second Turthamkara Both temples are built of white marble, brought from a distance of 
300 miles, and dragged up to the top of this steep mountain They are also carved -with 
all the dehcacy and richness of ornament which the resources of Indian art at the time of 
their erection could devise Inscnptions fix the date of the Yimalasah temple at 1031 
A D , and the construcfaon of the Yastupal edifice from 1197 to 1247 

The temple of Yimalasah consists of a shrme lighted only from the door, containing a 
cross-legged seated figure m brass of Eishaba, to whom this temple is dedicated In front 


* Chiefly from " Buddhism,” bv Sit IL Williams , ilunay, Publishou 
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Facing the entrance to the temple is a squaie bmlding containing nine white marble 
elephants, on each of which is a male figure, although some have been broken away This 
represents Vimalasah and his family going in procession to the temple Vimalasah is repre- 
sented by a clay figure on horseback, the onginal statue having been destroyed by some 
Moslem 

In Vastupala’s temple a procession similar to this, with an elaborately caived spire, 
occupies the place of the cells behind the shrine in that of Vimalasah It is separated from 
the court by a pierced screen of open tracery Behind it are ten elephants of very exquisite 
workmanship, and with rich trappings sculptured with the most exquisite precision The 
riders, however, have been carried off In this case the loss is not so great, for behind each 
elephant is a niche contaimng statues of those who were, or were to be, mounted on them 
These are Vastupala with his one wife , Tejahpala, with two , and then uncle seems to have 
had three The men, says Fergusson, are “ fine looking fellows, all with flowing beards , 
the ladies are generally sharp-visaged, sour-looking dames ” 

Vimalasah was a merchant , the brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala were bankers of 
Anahilapattan, who served as chief mimsters to Vira Dhavala, the first of the Waghela 
dynasty of Gujarat 

PalitA-NA — Palitana is situated on the east of the Kathiawar Peninsula, and is the chief 
town of the Pahtana State It hes at the eastern base of the Satnmjaya Hill, considered 
the holiest of the five Jain sacred mountains The other four are Girnar, Abu, Parasnath, 
and Gwalior 

Satrunjaya hill is nearly 2,000 feet above sea-level The summit is divided into two 
peaks, but the valley between them has been partly built over by a wealthy Jam merchant 
The entire summit is coveied with temples, among which the most famous are those of 
Adinath, Kumar Pal, Vimalasah, 'Sampriti Baja, and Ghaumukh The last is the most lofty, 
and can be clearly distinguished at a distance of 25 miles The Jainsconsider the mountain 
"the first of all places of pilgnmages. The bridal hall of those who would won everlasting 
rest ” There is hardly a city m India that has not at one time or other contributed to erect 
the edifices which crown the hill Street after street, square after square, extend these 
shrines of the Jam faith, with their stately enclosures, half palace, half fortress, raised m 
marble magnificence upon the lonely and majestic mountain 

At the foot of the ascent there are many little cells, with a marble slab carved into the 
representation of the soles of two feet (charan), very flat ones, and generally with the toes 
all of one length They are very numerous all the way up the hill Jains unable to afford 
the expense of a complete temple erect these cells The path is paved with rough stones 
all the WTiy up, with here and there flights of steps High up there is a small temple of 
Hanuman, the image bedaubed with vermilion Higher up still, is the shrine of a Musal- 
man ptr From the top of the mountain, there is a magnificent view 

The hill IS a city of temples Except a few tanks, there is nothing else within the gates 
The silence, too, is striking Bow and then in the mornings you hear a bell for a few 
seconds, or the beatmg of a drum for a short tune, and on holida 3 s chants from the larger 
temples meet your ear , but generallj' during the after-part of the da} the only sounds are 
those of vast flocks of pigeons that rush about from the roof of one temple to that of 
another Parroquets and squirrels, doves and ringdoves abound, and peacocks are occasion- 
ally met on the outer walls Each temple enclosure is protected by strong gates and walls, 
and all gates are carefully closed at sun-down _ 

In the temple of Ghaumukh there are four large white marble figures of Adinath, each 
facing one of the four doors of the shnne They sit wuth their feet crossed m front, their 
heads rising about ten feet abo^e the pedestal The aspect of these and of all the images 
IS peculiar Frequently on the brow and middle of the breast there la a diamond, set^in 
silver or gold, and almost always the breasts are mounted with one of the precious metals, 
whilst there are occasionally gold plates on the shoulders, elbow and knee-joints, and a 
crown on the head But the peculiar feature is the e}es, which seem to peer at yon like so 
many cats They seem to be made of silver, overlaid w ith pieces of glass, \er\ clumsil} 
cemented on, and in e^el 7 case projecting so far and of such a form, ns to give one the 
idea of their wearmg spectacles oxer exes in diseased sockets 

The Jains build temples as a work of merit wathout anx reference totbciruse On the 
Satrunja}a Hill a few Yatis or pnests sleep in the temples.'and perform the dailx services, 
and a few attendants are constantl} there to keep the place clean or to feed the sacred' 
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assemble to do liomnge to the ne^^ -born pnnce The 10,000 Sak-n-alas trembled, flowers 
A^ere shoneied from the sky — eAen the nhole surface of the ocean was coverg^ with them 

On the fifth day he was called Siddhartha (Pah, Siddhattha), " he who has accomplished 
his aim ” His famil} name was Ghiutama (Pah, Gntamo) The Brahmans predicted that 
he onld forsake the world to become a Buddha after seeing four omens — namely a man worn- 
out with age, a sick man a dead body, and an ascetic Prom that time his father took all 
possible means to prevent his seeing any of these thmgs no sign of sorrow or pam was 
aliened to come near him 

Early Life — Gautama’s mother died.m a week Mahapajapati, her sister, became his 
foster-mother In his sixteenth year he was married to Yasodhara, daughter of the king of 
Koli Besides her, he is said to have had 40,000 concubines and smgmg women Till his 
29th year, Siddhartha li\ed in the full enjovment of every kind of pleasure One day when 
the pnnce, with a large retinue, was dnrmg through the eastern gate of the city on the 
nay to one of his parks, he met on the road a rfeio, who appeared as an old man, broken 
and decrepit He nas bent on his stick, aud all his limbs and jomts trembled “"Who is 
that man ” said the prmce to his charioteer “ He is small and weak , his body is wasted 
an ay, leaning on his stick, he is hardly able to walk, stumblmg at every step Is there 
somethmg peculiar m his family, or is that the common lot of all lieings^ ” “ Sir,” replied 

the charioteer, “ that man is sinking under old age, his senses have become obtuse, and 
sufiering has destro} ed his strength But that is not pecuhar to his family Your father, 
your mother, all your relations, all j our friends, will come to the same state , this is the 
appointed end of all creatures ” 

‘‘Alas ' ” replied the pnnce, “are creatures so ignorant, so weak and foolish, as to he 
proud of the youth by which they are mtoxicated, not seemg the old age which awaits 
them ? As for me, I go away Turn my chanot quickly YThat have I, — ^the future prey 
of old age, — nhat have*I to do with pleasure And the prmce returned to the city 
nithout going to his park * 

Another time the prmce was drivmg through the southern gate to his pleasure garden, 
when the same dcra appeared like a man parched with fever, his body twisted, without a 
fnend, hardly able to breathe, and frightened at the approach of death Having questioned 
his chanoteer, and received hrom him the answer which he expected, the young prmce 
said, “ Alas ' health is but the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must take this 
frightful form THiere is the wise man, who, after havmg seen what he is could any 
longer think of joy and pleasure ? ” The pnnce turned his chariot and returned to the city 

A third time he was driving to his pleasure garden through the western gate The 
deia assumed the appearance of a dead body on the road, with worms issuing from the nme 
apertures Upon the sight of this, the pnnce, again callmg to his chanoteer to witness it, 
exclaimed, "Oh' woe to youth which must be destroyed by old age' Woe to health, 
which must be destroyed by so many diseases ' Woe to this life, where a man remains so 
short a time ' If there was no old age, no disease, no death , if the'^e could be made captive 
for ever' ” The prince then said, ‘‘ Let US turn back, I must think how to accomphsh 
deliverance ” 

Lastlj , Siddhartha saw on the same road the deva, appearing as a mendicant, clad in a 
becoming manner, not looking farther before him than the distance of a yoke, and showing 
much mvard peace When informed by the charioteer who it was that he saw, he 
learned with much satisfaction that by this means future births might be overcome, and 
ordered the charioteer to drive on towards the pleasure-garden 

Lea> es Home — The same day Yasodhara gave birth to a son, called Bahula , but that 
night the pnnce determined to give up every thing, that he might discover for himself and 
for the V orld the way of salvation from sorrow 

The pnnce commanded Channa, who was on guard, to get his horse Eantaka ready 
Whilst he V as absent in the stable, Siddhartha went to the apartment of Yasodhara, that 
he might see his son On opening the door he saw her asleep with the child on her bosom 
also asleep Lest she should awake, Siddhartha did not enter farther He then mounted 
his horse and left at midnight The dcca^ opened the gate of the citv that he might pass 
through, and 60,000 of them, with torches of jewels, went before him to light the way, 
while as many surrounded him on the right hind and on the left The horse travelled SO 
yojanas m one night, and at a single bound earned the pnnce and Channa over a nver SOO 
cubits m breadth Siddhartha, at this place, gave his ornaments and Eantaka to Channa, 
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requesting him to go back and tell his father and wife that he had become an ascetic 
Afterwards the pnnce cut off his hair with his sword, and exchanged his dress with a peasant 

Seeks BuJdhahood — Siddhartha first went to Vesali and became a pupil of Alara, a 
famous Brahman , but having learned all that he could teach him, he went away disap- 
pointed he had not found the road to salvation He nest tned Uddaka, another Brahman 
at Eajagaha, the capital of Magadha There, too, he looked in vain for the means of 
deliverance from the miseries of life 

Gautama afterwards went to the Urnvela forest , where he was joined by five Brahmans 
For SIS years he gave himself to the most severe penances At last he became so weak 
that he fell senseless to the ground, and was supposed to be dead On recovenng, he 
thought that asceticism was not the way of arriving at the truth “ If,” be said, “ absten- 
tion from su&cient food is meritorious, the wild beasts, who are content with grass, ought 
to abound m merit ” To regain his strength, Gautama agam w ent from place to place 
with the alms bowl and partook of food His Brahman companions then forsook him, and 
went to Benares 

Conflict with Mara — ^^Vasawarttl Mara,^ nilet of the sixth dcva-lola, considering that 
if Gautama became Buddha he would lose his influence, followed him from Kapilavastu, 
constantly trying to seduce him from his purpose The last attempt w as made while 
Gautama sat under the bo-tree in Uruvela, determined not to leave it till he had attained 
complete knowledge It is thus described 

"V^Tien Mara saw that the Bodhisat had taken this resolution, he came into his presence 
riding on an elephant 2,400 miles high, appearing as a monster with 500 heads, 1,000 red 
eyes, and 500 flaming tongues, he had also a thousand arms, m each of which was a 
weapon, no two of these weapons alike With him also came an army of hideous demons, 
so large that it extended on every side 164 miles, and nine® miles upwards, while its weight 
was sufficient to overpoise the earth * 

First Mara sent agamst the Bodhisat a terrific wind, which tore up the largest 
mountams , then a ram storm, every drop the size of a palm tree , then a shower of 
bummg rocks and mountams , then a shower of swords and spears, and all manner of sharp 
weapons, then another of burning ashes , then another of bunimg sand, and another of 
bummg filth , and then a fourfold darkness But the wmd moved him not , the rain only 
refreshed him , the burning monntams became garlands of flowers , the weapons a shower 
of blossoms , the burmng coals, mbies , the fiery ashes, fragrant sandal powder , the 
burnmg sand, a shower of pearls , and the darkness, a resplendeent light. 

Then came the whole army of Mara with himself at its head, but their combined 
assault did nor move him Next Mara himself, in a form of fnghtfnl terror, cned with an 
awful voice, “Begone from my throne” But the Bodhisat trembled not, “F6r,” said 
he, “to gam this throne have I practised the ten virtues through more than four asaukyas ”t 
Then he recounted the alms he had given in a single birth, and called upon the earth to 
beat him witness , and the earth responded with an awful roar, “ I am witness to thee of 
that ” Afterwards the earth opened, mountains* of fire rose from the 136 hells, and the 
army of Mara fled discomfited Then the three daughters of Mara, transforming them- 
selves mto beautiful maidens, and going to the tree where the Bodhisat remained sittmg, 
sought m every way to seduce him from his resolution After a long tnal, they utterly 
failed, and went away 

Attainment of Buddhahood — The conflict was now ended Gautama acquired m the 
first watch of the night Knowledge of the Past , m the middle watch Knowledge of the 
Present, and m the third watch the Knowledge of the Cham of Causation which leads to 
the Origin of Evil Then he sang the song of triumph — 

“Throngh countless births have I wandered, seeking but not discovering the maker of this my 
mortal dwelhng house, and still agam and agam have birth and life and pain returned But now 
at lenrfh art thou discovered, thou builder of this house No longer shall thou rear a house for 
me Enters and beams are shattered, and with destruction of Desire (tanha) dehverance from 
repeated life is gamed at last ' 

— Before Buddha began his first sermon, Maha Meml leaped with 
joy , and the seven circles of rocks did obeisance to him To hear the discourse, the dtta 
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hkas uero left empty, and the cro\\d \^as so great that a lakh of devas had no more space 
than the point of a needle Though Buddha spoke in the language of Magadha, each one 
thought he spoke m Ins o^^ n tongue At the conclusion, the oldest of the Brahmans and 
a<!ankyas of dt lat entered the paths 

Buddha’s Almistry. — While Gautama was near Benares, he was joined by a rich man, 
whose son, Ya^^a, was his first lay disciple The father was the second Yasa received 
itpa<!ampadn (ordination) The mother and former wife of YaSa weie the first women who 
became laj disciples Fne months after his battle with Miira, Buddha's follow ers numbered 
about sixty persons He then sent them out in different diiections to pieach and teach, 
YaSa onl^ remaining at Benares near his parents 

“Go jc out, ob disciples,” said he, " and tmicl fiom place to place, for the welfaie of many 
people, for the joy of many people, in pit) for tno world, for the blessed welfare of gods and men ” 

Throughout his public life, Gautama was in the habit of travelling about most of the 
fine part of the )ear, preaching to the people , but during the ramy months m North India, 
from June to October, ho remained in one place, devoting himself more particularly to the 
instruction of his disciples This period, called tens (from the Sansknt larsha ram), is in 
Ceylon a fine part of the year , but it is held at the same time, although the seasons differ 
The people then assemble at night, both for amusement and in the hope of obtammgment 
for themselves b)’ hearing haiia 

Unlike the Brahmans, Gautama admitted into the priesthood persons of all castes His 
follow ers led an eas) life and were generally treated with respect In course of time, he 
gamed a large number of adherents He w-as joined at once by a thousand fire-worshippers, 
disciples of Ka^yapa and his tw'o brothers Two ascetics, named Sanputra and Moggalana, 
afterwards lecencd, became leading members of the Sanq/m, or Society 

Death of Buddha -^Thc followung account of Gautama's last day is abridged from the 
MaJia-parimbbaua Snitanta, “ The Book of the Great Decease ” 

Gautama went about preaching for 45 years At the end of that penod, dunng was 
he was attacked by a se^ ere and painful illness He recovered for a time, but felt that 
he could not live long 

“ O Ananda,” said he, “ I am now grown old and full of years, my journey is drawing to its 
close, 1 am turning eighty years of ago , and just as a worn-out cait, Ananda, can only with 
much additional car^i bo mado to move along, so, methinks, the body of the Tathagata can only be 
kept going with some additional care ” 

His followers were to depend upon themselves alone 

“ Therefore, O Ananda, he ye lamps unto yourselves Hold fast to the truth as a lamp Look 
not for refuge to any one besides ) ourselves ” 

Afterwards Gautama asked Ananda to assemble his disciples m the neighbourhood of 
Vesali When they met he said • 

“The final extinction of the Tathagata will take place before long At the end of three 
months from this time, the Tathagata will die ” 

At Pava, Chunda, a smith, prepared a meal of nee, cakes, and pork for Buddha and his 
disciples Buddha alone ate the pork, the rice and sweet cakes being given to those with 
him The pork that remained was buried in a hole Soon afterwards the pork caused a 
severe attack of dysentery When he was a little relieved, he said to Ananda, “ Come, let us 
go to Kufiinara ’’ When he^had gone some distance, he went aside to the foot of a tree and 
said, “ Fold, I pray you, Ananda, the robe, and spread it out for me 1 am weary, and 
must rest a while ” ’\i^'hen Buddha was seated, he said, “ Fetch me, I pray you, Amanda, 
some w'ater I am thirsty, and would drmk ” Afterwards he bathed in the nver, and went 
on his journey , but when he came to the mango grove, he was agam weary and bad to lie 
down When he had rested, he went with a great company to a grove of sal trees There 
he lay down on a couch between two trees, never to rise again 

Ananda went aside weepmg Buddha called for him and said, “ Do not weep Have I 
not already, on former occasions, told you that it is in the very nature of all things most 
near and dear unto us that we must divide ourselves from them, leave them ? You have done 
well, Ananda ' Be earnest in effort, and you too shall soon be free from the great evils ” 
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His last words to his followers were, "Behold, now brethren, I e'chort you saying, Decay 
IS inherent in all component things Work out, with diligence, your own perfection " 
Shortly afterwards he became unconscious, and in that state passed away 

A grand funeral pile was prepared by the Mallas of Kuginara, hut it would not burn till 
hlaha KaSyapa had come with 500 priests, and worshipped at the feet of Buddha Then 
the funeral pile caught fire of itself When the body was consumed, torrents of w ater 
from above and beneath extinguished the flame The hones that remained were taken 
with a grand procession to the city, where they were afteru ards distributed 


BUDDHISM ATTER GAHIAMa’s DEATH 

Councils — The Eirst General Council was held near Eiljagaha, in the season of icni 
following the death of Buddha It consisted of 500 members under the Presidency of 
Maha Kasyapa The place of meeting was a large ca^ e, prepared for the occasion by the 
King of Magadha Then the whole Council chanted together the words of Buddha, follow- 
incr IJpah for the Vmaya and Ananda for the Tdiamma 
° The Second Council met about 100 years after the first at Vesah Seven hundred 
pnests assembled The object was to forbid certam departures fr6m the rules laid down 
by Buddha , as, that food might be taken a little in the afternoon, that gold and silver 
might be received, tSLc These practices were condemned, hut the decisions of the Council 
were not umversally acknowledged, and a separation took place In course of time no less 
than eighteen different Buddhist sects arose 

The Thud Council Mas held at Pataiipntra, now Patna, on the Ganges, during the reign 
of Asoka, King of Magadha One thousand elders assembled for nine months, and once 
more the rules of the order and the doctrines were repeated and settled 

Spread of Buddhism — Asoka, orDharmmasoka, king of Magadha, was a zealous convert 
to Buddhism He established hospitals for man anfi beast, he dug wells, and planted trees 
on the roadsides He caused mscnptions, in which he calls himselt Piyadasi, the dehght of 
the gods, to he engraved on rocks and pillars from Bengal to the borders of Afghanistan, 
and as far south as Mysore, some of wl^ch esist to the present day 

Asoka erected dagahas*" for the relics of Buddha, and built so many viharas,+ that a 
provmce of India is still called Behar, the land of viharas The mfluence of Asoka had a 
great effect in spreading Buddhism For several centuries, Benares was a Buddhist city 
At the close of the Third Council, Buddhist missionaries were sent to different coun- 
tries Mahmda, son of Asoka, with six persons, was appointed to mtrodnce Buddhism mto 
Ceylon It is said that they came mstantaneously through the air, and alighted at Mihintale, 
near Anuradhapura Soon after, Mahmda met fang Tissa, who was out huntmg with 40,000 
attendants, all of whom immediately embraced Buddhism It is said that Mahinda’s voice 
could he heard all over Ceylon Mahmda was followed by his sister Sangamitta, who 
brought a branch of the bo-tree, which was planted at Anuradhapura 

Afghanistan and the countnes to the north of India received Buddhism from Benares, 
through Sansknt books Buddhist missionaries went to China about 70 years before Christ 
Prom Chma the religion was earned to Japan 


BUDDHIST TEMPLES AED EEMAINS 

Before descrihmg mdividual remams, a brief account may be given of the different 
classes of them 

Stupas — Stupa, from a root meaning " to heap,” “ to erect” is apphed to any pfle or 
mound erected over any spot memorable m the history of Buddhism Stupa has been 
corrupted mto the Anglo-Indian word “ Tope ” 

Dagabas This IS supposed to he shortened from dlialu, a relic, and garblia, a shrme 
It IS a mound erected over any of the relics of Buddha or of distinguished monks The 
general form is semicircular 

(• V, Like stupa, the word chaitya is derived from a root chita, signifying 

cap -the form resembled a dagaha As Chaityas were an essential feature of temples 
for purposes of worship, they were therefore called Chaitya caves 
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ViHARAS — These weie for the accommodation of Buddhist monks Imng together in 
communities The eaihest form seems to have been that of one or more cells, vuth a 
verandah m front In many instances the cells weie small , in others they consisted of 
two apartments 

Besides the above, Stambhas, oi Lats, pillars were erected in fiont of temples, and 
Ornamental Bails weie elected around stupas, sacred trees and temples 

Images of Buddha — Little sculpture was at first employed , but in later examples the 
pillars came to be elaborately carved Though Buddha did not preach idol-woiship, in 
course of time the plain daqaba ceased to satisfy the woi shippers of certain sects, and the 
shiine came to be almost invariably occupied by an image of Buddha, seated on a sort of 
throne, called a sinhasana, or “ lion seat,” because the ends of it rested on lions carved m 
low relief, and usuallj" with an attendant on each hand beanng a fly-flap Eventually this 
representation came to be repeated in all parts of the caves , while, in still later times, other 
beings were associated with him, first as attendants, and then as distinct objects of adora- 
tion Such were the Indras, Bodhisattas, tbc 

Budh-G-ata 

Budh-Gaya is to the Buddhists the most sacred spot in the world Under a pipal or 
bo-tree here, Gautama is supposed to have attained Buddhahood, after his terrible struggle 
with Mara 

As the temple has already been described (p 10), no further account of it is necessary, 
but the attempt of the Buddhists to recover possession of it may be noticed 

In 1894, Mr H Dharmapala, a Sinhalese, General Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society, 
presented a petition to the Government of Bengal, asking that Buddhist priests should be 
allowed to officiate thr^ times a day m the temple, that Buddhists should be allowed to set 
up images, bells, flag-staffs, Ac The.Mohant replied that they who had held the place for 
over five centuries were ready to meet all reasonable requrrcments of worshippers Any well- 
grounded complaint that difficulties were imposed would meet with ready attention at the 
hands of the Bengal Government, but the temple could not be transferred to Buddhists It 
18 possible, however, that sdme amicable arrangement may yet be made 

Sabnath 

Sarnath is nest m sanctity to Budh-Gaya Asoka is said to have erected a large stupa 
on the spot, near Benares, where Buddha first taught his doctnnes It is a solid dome, 93 
feet m djameter at the base, and 128 feet m height The lower part is built of stone , the 
upper part of large bricks The former has eight projecting faces, with niches to receive 
a statue The eight statues have disappeared they probably represented Buddha The 
stones are held together by iron cramps An ornamental band of geometric figmes, flowers, 
and buds, goes round the middle of the lower portion A low passage leads right through 
the stupa There is a small room in the centre, and a narrow openmg to the top 

To the west of the tower are the remains of a hospital and of an old Buddlust monas- 
tery Only the foundations are now visible 

The stupa, or tower, is named Dhamek, probably a corruption of Dharma The place 
16 called Sarnath, probably a corruption of Sarangganath, Lord of Deer It was originallj a 
deer garden 

There was another large brick stupa, but it was demolished, for the sake of the bricks, 
by Jagat Singh, the Dewan of Baja Chait Singh, of Benares 

About half a mile distant from the Dhamek Stiipa there is a mound of solid brick work, 
74 feet high On the top there rs an octagonal building, erected in 1531 A D , to commemo- 
rate the ascent of the mound by the Emperor Humayun This is now called Lori’s Leap, 
from a Hindu, of the name of Lon, having leaped from its summit, and killed himself 
For several centuries Benares was the headquarters of Buddhism The citj then lay 
around Sarnath, to the north of the river Bama After a tune Hinduism began to recover 
its hold The Brahmans adopted several Buddhist doctnnes, and pretended that Vishnu 
appeared as Buddha to encourage wicked men to despise the Vedas, reject caste, and deny 
the existence of the gods to their own destruction Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese Buddhist 

• Abndgcfl from "The Cue Temples of India," by Fcrguison and Burgess, pp, 171 — 177 
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pilgnm, visited India m the seventh century of the Chnstian era He describes the people 
Unbelievers , a few reverence the law of Buddha There are about 30 
es and 3,000 monks There are a hundred or so Deva temples, with about 10,000 
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heretics They honour pxiucipally Maheuvar.i Souio cufc then hau oil, others tie then: 
haar m a knot, and go naked without clothes , they co\cr then bodies with ashes, and by 
the practice of all sorts of austerities, the> seek to escape from transmigration ” 

Isrnklrachaira, who li\ed in the eighth or ninth century, by his disputations with the 
Buddhists aud his writings, did much to promote the worship of Siva in Benares In the 
eleventh or twelfth cciitiiij', the Buddhists seem tohave been hnally expelled Numbers of 
images concealed by the departing monks have been found buried near Sainath, and heaps of 
ashib still he scattered amidst the rums to show that the monasteries were dcstioyed by fare 
IMajor luttoe, the Government Aichosologist, who made extensive e^ca^atlons at Sarnath, 
sajs “ *U1 has been sacked and burned — priests, temples, idols, all together , for in some 
places bones, iron, wood and stone, ate found m huge masses, aud this has happened more 
than once ’’ 

Largo numbers of statues ha\e been dug out of Lbe rums, many of wbrch are preserved 
m the grounds of the Government College 

BUDDHIST CAVE TEHPLES 

It is sard that King Asoka, in the thud century B C , was the fii’st to excavate a cave 
for religious puiposes The oldest Buddhist cave temples now knowm are on the Phalgn 
river, about lb miles north of Gayd They are sexeir in number, and not of great size 
The largest is about Jb feet by 20 The earliest is said to have been excavated in the 
tw clflh } car of Asoka, or B G ‘25‘2 The latest dates from Asoka’s grandson about 
211 BG 

OiiissA C rvi.3 — These are situated m a picturesque group of hills thac rise out of the 
le\el plains of the delta of tlin’klahuiadr, almost like islands from the ocean They are 
composed of coarse sandstone rock, casilj exeaxuted There is one of Asoka’sinscnp- 
tious not far distant, and the Tooth Belle was brought to the neighbourhood immediately 
after the cremation of the bod> There are about sixteen excavations of impoitance m the 
Uda^agm hill, besides numerous little rock cut colls m which a single ascetic could dwell. 
The excavations, known populaily as the Bam Ka Nur, or the Queen’s Palace, are the 
finest It has two stoieys, and occupies three sides of a square courtyard The verandah 
in the upper storey IS bJ feet long, aud opens into four cells, each with two doors The 
lower verandah IS only 13 feet Jong, and opens into three cells The walls are ornamented 
W'lth sculptures 

’WESTEEN INDIA 

Behar was the'eradJe of Buddhism, and the first to adopt the cave form of architecture, 
but Western India is its chief seat As already mentioned, the Buddhist excavations in 
that part of the country are reckoned at 720 Only a very few of the principal can be noticed 

Ajaxta — This village and the ravine celebrated for its cave temples, is situated rvith- 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, at the head of one of the ffJiatat leading down fiom the Ajanfav 
Hills, about 55 miles north-east of Aurangabad The laviue is wooded, lonely and rugged , 
the caves are excavated out of a wall of almost peipendicular rock 250 feet high, sweep- 
ing round in a semicircle, with the Waghaia stream below', and a wooded rocky promontory 
jutting out from its opposite banks 

Twenty-four ti/iaras, or monasteries, and five temples (thattyai,) have been hewn out 
of the solid rock, manj’of them supported by lofty pillars, ncbly ornamented w'lth sculpture, 
and covered with paintings 

The cave temples for public worship are usually about txvice as long as they are wide, 
the largest being 94 feet by 41 The back or inner end of the chadya is almost always 
circular , the roofs are lofty,and vaulted A row of pillars cut out of the solid rock runs 
round each, dividing the middle from the sides The columns in the most ancient caves 
are plain octagonal shafts , in the more modem ones they are richly ornamented Within 
the circular end of the cave stands the dayaba (relic bolder), a solid mass of rock, either 
plain or richly sculptured, consisting of a cylmdrical case supporting a cup-shaped garbha, 
which in turn is surmounted by a square capital or tee (forau) 

The vihmaii are usually square in form, supported by rows of pillars, either running 
round them and separating the great central hall from the wungs, or disposed m four 
eqmdistaut lines In the larger caves, a ver-andah cut out of the rock, and with cells at 
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either end, shades the entrance, the great hall occupies the middle space, with a small 
chamber behind, and a shrme containing a figure of Buddha enthroned The walls on all 
the three sides are excavated into cells, the dwelhng-places (grihas) of the Buddhist monks 
The simplest form o! the vihara is a verandah hewn out of the precipice, with cells opening 
from the back to the rock 

Bew of the caves seem to have been completely finished , but nearly all of them appear 
to have been painted on the walls, ceilings, and pillars, inside and out The scenes repre- 
sented are generally from Buddha’s birth stories, the temptation of Mara, hunting scenes, 
battle-pieces, the carr 3 ang off the relics, ic 

EiiLOBA — The Brafamanical caves have already been described (p 28) As already men- 
tioned, twelve of the caves are Buddhist They differ from those of Ajanta in consequence of 
their being excavated in the sloping sides of a hill, and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff 
Brom this formation of the ground, almost all the caves at Ellora have courtyards in 
front of them Erequently also, an outer wall of rock, with an entrance through it, is left 
standing , so that the caves are not generally seen from the outside at all 

KjVBLI — ^This cave temple, situated on the road between Bombay and Poona, is the 
largest as well as the most complete Ghaitya cave hitherto discovered in India Inscnp- 
tions ascribe its excavation to Maharaja Bhuti, who, accordmg to the Puranas, reigned 
about 78 B G 

The temple consists of a central portion and side aisles or wings, terminatmg m a 
semicircular vault, round which the aisle is carried The length insade is 126 feet , the 
width 45J feet , the height is about 44 feet Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave 
or centre from the aisles Each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and a richly 
ornamented capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, generally a 
man and a woman, but sometimes two females Imuiediately under the semicircular 
dome 13 the da rj aba There are no ornaments on it now , probably it was plastered and 
painted It is surmounted by a tee, and on this still-stands the remams of an umbrella m 
wood, very much decayed by age 

The entrance consists of three doorways under a gallery Over the gallery the whole 
end of the hall is open, forming one great window through which all the light is admitted 
and thrown upon the dagaba In front is a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars, 
supportmg what 13 now a plain mass of rock In advance of the screen stands the lion- 
piUat, supporting four lions A similar piUai probably stood on the other side, but it has 
either fallen or been taken down to make room for the little temple that now occupies its 
place Within a radius of about 20 miles from Karli, there are about 60 caves 

SiLSETTE — Salsette is an island to the north of Bombay Island, with which it is con- 
nected by bndge and causeway It is noted for its great Ghaitya cave at Keneri, a copy, 
though an inferior one, of the ELarli cave It belongs to the beginning of the fifth century, 
but nine of its vihdraa seems to be of earlier date Salsette had, however, a sanctity of its 
own early in the fourth century as contaming a tooth of Buddha Perhaps from being 
undisturbed by the troubles of tbe mainland, the practice of escavatmg caves lasted longer 
there than anywhere else The Buddhist caves faded imperceptibly into those of the 
Hindu religion, and it is sometimes difficult to draw a line between them 

STUPAS AND DAGABAS 

Sai^chi — Sanchi is a village m the State of Bhopal, Central India, situated on the 
Betwa river, about 20 miles north-east of Bhopal city It is famous as the site of some 
of the most remarkable Buddhist remains in India They have been described under the 
name of thf Blalsa Topes, as they are only about five miles distant from a town of that name 
The present village of Sanchi is situated on a low ndge of sandstone, the general 
direction of which is from north to south, the whole summit of the hill being covered with 
rums Within a district ten miles east and west and six miles north and south, are five or 
contaming altogether between twenty-five and thirty individual exam- 
ples ihe principal of these is known as the Great Sanchi Tope There is one great stupa, 
v/itn ite railing ^d other adjuncts, about ten smaller at itpaj,, some now showing nothing 
more than the foundations , and a stone bowl, 4!; feet m diameter and feet deep The 
present very small, but the numerous ruins scattered over the hill show that 
there once was a large town on this site 
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Nothing IS ceitainly known about the history of these lemains Some suppose that 
the f’leat stupa was erected by Asoka, but what it commemorates is unknown 

"^Two dagahas on the same platform are said to contain relics of Moggalana and 
Sariputia, friends and companions of Buddha himself , and usually called his right hand and 
left hand disciples 

AiiiARiYATi — At this place in the Kistna District, north-west of Madras, there were 
interesting Buddhist remains The pimcipal have been removed to Madras, where they 
may be seen in the Museum. The District for some time, both before and after the 
Christian ei'a, was Buddhist 

BUDDHIST TEMPLES AND EEMAINS IN CEYLON 

The opinion of Ceylon oi Lanka enter tamed by most Hindus is gathered from the 
Eamayana It is still supposed by many to be inhabited by E^shasas The story of the 
Eamayaua is a fable to amuse people The inhabitants of Iianka say that Eama never 
come to their island It is now under the Emperor of India 

Ceylon differs from India in contammg an account of its history “ The Hmdu mmd,” 
says the Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit, “ seems never to have conceived such an idea 
as an authentic record of past facts based on evidence The idlest legend has passed 
current as the most authentic fact, nay, more readily ” On the other hand, the Sinhalese 
have historical works going back to an early period , the most celebrated of which is 
called the Mahawaiisa, or ‘ Genealogy of the Great ’ 

The Establishhekt of Buddhism in Ceylon 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon were demon worshippers It is said that three or 
four centuries before the Christian era, Wijeyo descended through his father from the 
Eajas of Bengal, and through his mother from the royal family of Kahnga, the Telugu 
country, landed in Ceylon with 700 followers, and made himself king of the Island Wijeyo 
and his immediate descendants were Hindus The eighth sovereign, named Tisso, became 
celebrated as Devanampiatisso, Tisso the delight of the gods Durmg his reign Buddhism 
was first brought to Ceylon 

Tisso, bemg on friendly terms with Asoka,* King of Magadha, sent him a costly 
present, borne by four Sinhalese noblemen Asoka received the ambassadors with great 
distinction, and sent them back, accompanied by ambassadors of his own, bearing as gifts 
in return, a crown, a sword of state, water taken from the Ganges, and many other articles 
The king, a zealous Buddhist, along with his valuable present, added a recommendation to 
Tisso to “take refuge in Buddha, his religion, and his pnesthood ” Asoka likewise sent 
over his son Mahindo, a Buddhist pnest, to aid Tisso in estabhshmg the new rehgion 
withm his dominions 

Mahindo, who was received by Tisso with great honour, went about preachmg, and 
multitudes became converts Women came m crowds to hear him, and, headed by the 
queen Anula, begged to De made priestesses Mahmdo told them that he was unable to 
comply with their request , but advised them to send for his sister Sanghamitta, a cele- 
brated priestess An ambassador was accordingly despatched to India to carry the 
message to Sanghamitta She immediately informed her father Asoka, but he tried to 
* dissuade her from the undertaking “ Honoured priestess and daughter,” said he, “ bereft 
of thee, and separated from my children and grandchildien, what comfort wiU be left 
wherewith to lessen my deep sorrow ? ” But Sanghamitta’s devotion to her faith even 
surpassed hei love for hei aged parent She urged the good that might be the result, and 
the in]uiy which would be caused to their rehgion by her refusal The monarch, with a 
heavy heart, then consented to the departure of his daughter, and she, taking with her 
a branch of the bo-tree, set sail for Ceylon 

Sanghamitta, on her arrival, prosecuted her object with great zeal and success The 
queen and numbers of devoted females presented themselves, beggmg to be made priestesses 
The bo-tree was planted m a garden, which had been presented by Tisso to Mahmdo 
With the aid of hei biothei Mahmdo, dagabas and temples were multiphed, rock temples 
and cells for priests were scattered over the island, and a cupful of supposed rehcs was 
obtained from Asoka Sanghamitta, satisfied with her labours, spent the remamder of her 
life m retirement 


* In Sinh al ese works lie is named Dharmmasoka, on account of Ms ments as a BnddMst. 
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lilahindo and his sister devoted their lives to the spread of Buddhism in Ceylon For 
this object they gave up princely honours and pleasures, they left their native country, and 
even their beloved parents and friends 
Should not the possessors of the one 
true religion be willing to make still 
greater sacrifices on its account ^ 

Tisso erected at Anuradhapura the 
Thuparamaya Dagaba, the most elegant 
in Ceylon, said to contain the right 
collar-bone of Buddha. At Alahintalle, 
a mountain in the neighbourhood, he 
built thirty-two chambers for priests 

The fifteenth Sinhalese King was 
Dutugemunu Eeflecting upon the m- 
numerahle lives sacrificed in his wars, he 
became anxious about his lot m another 
world In the later years of his hfe, 
therefore, he devoted all his time and 
wealth to the erection of vViaras and 
dagahas 

The most extensive work of Dutu- 
gemunn was the Xiowa Alaha Paya, or 
great Brazen Palace, at Anuradhapura 
It was 270 feet square, and the same in 
height The apartments rested on 1,600 
gramte pillars, placed in forty parallel 
lines, forty pillars m each The pillars 
m the middle of the rum are still nearly 
twelve feet above the ground. The middle pillars are shghtly ornamented, but those on 
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the outei linos aie plain, and half then thickness, having been split by wedges Ovei these 
were nine stoieys, containiug 900 apaitments, the whole loofed with metal, whence the 
name 

The mteiior of the building was magnidcent A spacious hall occupied the centre, 
adorned with gilt statues of lions and elephants, while at one extremity an ivorj^ throne of 
beautiiul woikmanslup wMs erected The most emment priests occupied the uppermost 
storeys, those who had fewest chums to sanctity were lodged nearest to the earth As 
Sinhalese stairs are very steep, the ascent of nine stoieys must have been a severe tnal to 
the elder priests, though a breach of the custom, by which a superior always occupied a 
higher seat than his tnferipis, would ha\e been tenfold more irksome 

The Kuwanw elle, saj a Dagaba at Anuiadhapuia, is said to have been 270 feet in height 
It IS now a round mass of bricks, overgrown with brushwood, and 189 feet high The base 
consisted of a square mass of building, 2,000 feet m cncumfeience, pa\ed with large stones 
of dressed granite, and surrounded by a ditch, seventy feet broad The sides of the plat- 
form were ornamented b}' the sculptured fore-parts and heads of elephants 

Dutugemunu considering that sacred w'oik should not be done by forced labour, and 
tliat the people had sudered much from war, employed hired workmen The last dagaba 
he was unable to fin^^h To please him, his brother had a frame-work made of wood, 
covered with cloth, to represent it as complete Dutugemunu, w’hen \ery ill, was earned 
round the dagaba, and lud on a carpet from which it could be seen Addressing one of his 
general, who had become a priest, he said, “ In time past, supported by my ten warriors, 
I engaged in battle , now, single-handed, I commence my last conflict with death, and it 
13 not permitted me to orercome my enemy' ^ 

But the dying monarch’s command a list was read of his chantable acts He had 
constructed 99 cihdras, or buildings for priests, at great cost, clothed the whole priesthood 
three times, giving thnie garments to each , given tw'o valuable ear ornaments to buy gi-am 
during a famine , distributed alms to priests of both sexes from the fom quarters .without 
omission , on five diflerent occasions conferred the whole soverei^ty' of the island on the 
priesthood for seven day's each time , given 7,000 lamps ht with ghee and white wicks m 
twelve diflerent places , maintained eighteen hospitals with doctors and medicines for each , 
distributed in forty-fom places rice, sugar, and honey , supplied all the temples m Lanka 
with lamp-oil for eight days each month , and caused religious discourses to be given m 
the vihdias, endowing the preachers with ghee and cloth The dying king then said, “ All 
these, done in my days of prosperity, afibid no relief to me now , but two offermgs which 
I made m affliction alone give me comfort ” After this he expired, gazing on the dagaba, 
140 B C As- he himself said, he had been a slave to the priesthood 

Buddhists in Ceylon imagme themselves to be the most honoured people in the world 
on account of their supposed possession of the most sacred relic of Buddha, his left cazune 
tooth Its history may' be introduced by' some remarks on 

Eeliq Wokshep 

Adoration of lehcs constitutes an important pomt of diflerence between Hindus and 
Buddhists The former are wholly opposed to the practice of preservmg the ashes, bones, 
bail, or teeth of deceased persons, however much such mdrviduals may have been revered 
dui-mg life In the mind of the Hindus, ideas of impurity are mseparably connected with 
death, and contamination is supposed ro result from contact with the corpse of a man’s 
dearest relatives Even the livmg body is regarded as a mass of corruption, a tbmg to be 
held in contempt, and a constant impediment to sanctity of hfe How much more then 
ought every part of a dead body to be got rid of without delay > Hence in the present day 
a corpse is burnt, and its ashes are generally scattered on the surface of sacred rivers or of 
the sea 

The Buddhist, too, is a thoi-ough Hmdu in contemmng the livmg body , but when the 
corpse of samts has been burnt, be does not scatter the ashes on rivers , be takes pams to 
preserve them The calcined aShes, or certain unconsumed portions of the body — such as ' 
fragments of bone or hair or nails or teeth — are deposited m relic shimes 

Of course the most sacied of all Buddhist rehes are those of Buddha himself It is said 
that even before his death poitions of his hair and nails were preseiwed and placed imder 
dagahas '^Tieu Buddha’s body w as burnt, the chief remains, besides the ashes, consisted 
of forn teeth, two cheek bones, and fragments of the skull Eight prmces contended for the 
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relics, but m the end the matter was settled amicably Each got share, and each bnilt a 
dagaha over hia own portion o£ the relics The most celebrated of the relics were the four 
teeth One of the four 18 said to have been taken by the gods and another bytheNagas, 
while the third was taken to Gandhara in the north-west, and the fourth to Kahnga in the 
south-east * 


The Obiginal Tooth 

The following account of the Ceylon Dalada, or supposed Tooth Belie, is mainly taken 
from Tennent’s “ Ceylon ” Su: J Emerson Tennent, besides being a man of considerable 
ability and learning, while holding a high oflicial position in the Island, was able to obtain 
the assistance of the most competent scholars, Euiopean and Sinhalese His work on 
Ceylon is acknowledged to be one of the best of the kind ever written 

The Daladawansa, in Elu or Sinhalese poetiy, giving the History of the Tooth, is 
supposed by Mr Tumour to have been composed about the year 310 A D there is positive 
proof, he says, of its being extant at least between A D 459 and 477 Accoidmg to the date 
commonly accepted by the Sinhalese, Buddha died 543 B C The Daladawansa was, there- 
fore, written about 850 years after his death A Pah translation of this, called the Datha- 
wansa, was made in the twelfth century by Dhammakitti Thera, during the reign of Queen 
Lilavati According to this work, Khema, one of the disciples of Buddha, took the tooth 
relic from the funeral pile, and gave it to Brahmadatta, king of Kahnga m Dantapura The 
king built for it a temple inlaid with gold, where it was worshipped for many generations 
The tooth was afterwards taken to Pataliputra, where it is reported to have woiked 
many miracles "When thrown into a burning furnace, it appeared on the surface of a lotus 
An attempt was made to crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded in the iron, 
resisting all the means employed to take it out until Subaddra, a Buddhist, got it removed 
Guhasiva, Kmg of Kahnga, afterwards brought back the relic to his own capital, and re- 
established it m its old temple When a large army marched against him , before proceeding 
^ the battle-field, he instructed his son-m-law, Dantakumara, who had married his daughter 
Hemamala, to carry away the relic to the Kmg of Ceylon in the event of his death He fell 
in battle, and his son-in law and daughter in disguise earned away the rehc They first kept 
buried in sand, and aftei encounteiing many adventures, Hemamala hid it in her hair 
When they came to the city Tamalitti, they found a ship to take them to Ceylon 


• From " Buddhism,” by bir Monier Wilhama 
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The Dalada. reached Ceylon during the reign of Kn-tisri Meghawaina, who i3 supposed 
to ha\a ascended the throne in the year 298 A D , and to have died in 32b The relic was 
treated with great respect and carefully guarded 

At times the Island sullercd greatly from Tamil invasions Agiabodhi, who began to 
reign in 7b9 \ D , unable to expel the Tamils, removed the seat of government from Anuia- 
dhapunr to Polloimaruwa, whore it remained, with two short interruptions, till 1303 A D 
In that year Bhuwauekababu I removed the capital to Yapahu in Seven Korales The 
Pandyaiis took it b} surprise, and carried oil the Dalada to India His successor, Piakiama- 
babu IV , went m person to Madura to negotiate its surrender and brought it back to 
Ceylon 

“ During the tioublous times which folloued,” sa}s Tennent, “ the original tooth was 
hidden in different parts of the Island, at Kandy, in Saffragam, and at Kotmalie , but at 
last in IdbO it w'as discovered by the Portuguese, taken to Goa by Don Constantine de 
Braganza, and burnt by the -\j:chbisbop m the presence of the Viceroy of India and his 
court 

“ The fate of this renowned relic is so remarkable, and its destruction is related with so 
much particularity by the Portuguese annalists of the period and their European contempo- 
raries, tKit no historical doubt can be entertained, even were internal evidence wanting, 
that the tooth now exhibited at Kandy is a spurious and modern substitute for the original 
destroyed in ISbO ’’ 

Sir J E Tennent quotes the following account of the destruction of the Dalada from 
the Portuguese History of Diego de Couto, who was living at the time 

“ The King of Burma haMiig heard that the tooth, which was so profoundly revered 
by all Buddhists, had been carried off, summoned Martino Alfonso, a Portuguese trader then 
at Pegu with his ship, and besought him on his return to India to entreat the Viceroy to 
surrender it, offering to’give m exchange whatever might be demanded for it By advice of 
Martino Alfonso, the king despatched ambassadors to accompany him to the Viceroy on 
this affair, and empowered them to signify his readiness to ratify any agreement to which 
they might assent on his behalf 

“ Martino Alfonso, on reaching Goa in April, 1561, apprised the Viceroy of the arrival 
of the envoys, who, after their reception, opened their business for which they were accred- 
ited, making a request for the tooth in behalf of then sovereign, offeimg to I’atify any 
terms that might be required, with a proposal for a perpetual alhance with Portugal, and 
undertaking to provision the fortress of Malacca at all times when called upon, together 
with many other conditions and promises The Viceroy promised an early reply , and in 
the meantime communicated with his veteran captains and fidalgos, all of whom were m 
favour of acceptmg an offer which would recniit the exhausted treasury , and so eager were 
they, that the question seemed to be decided 

“ But the matter having reached the ear of the Archbishop Don Gaspar, he repaired in- 
stantly to the Viceroy, and warned him that he was not to permit the tooth to be i-ansomed 
for all the treasure in the universe , smce»it would be dishonommg to the Lord and afford 
an opportunity to those idolaters to pay to that bone the Vvoiship which belonged to God 
alone The Archbishop wrote memoiials on the subject, and preached against it bom the 
pulpit m the presence of the Viceroy and hia court, so that Don Constantine, who as a 
conscientious Catholic feaied God and obeyed the Church, hesitated to proceed with the 
affair and to take any step that was not unanimously approved He therefore convened an 
assembly of the Archbishop, the prelates aaid heads of the religious orders, together with 
the captains and senior fidalgos and other officers of his Government He laid the matter 
before them, the large offers of money that had been made for the tooth and the pressmg 
wants of the service, all of which could be provided for out of so great a ransom After 
mature deliberation a resolution was come to that it was not competent to part with the 
tooth, since its surrender would be an mcitement to idolatry, and an insult to the Almighty — 
events which could not be contemplated, though the State or even the world itself might be 
imperilled Of this opinion were the prelates, the inqmsitors, the vicai-general of the 
Dominicans, the prior of Goa, the father custodian of the Eranciscans and others 

“ This resolution having been come to and committed to wntmg, to which all attached 
their signatures (and a copy of which is now in our possession m the Eecord Office), the 
Viceroy called on the Treasurer to produce the tooth He handed it to the Archbishop, who 
m their presence placed it m a mortar and, with his own hand reducing it to powder, cast the 
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pieces into a brazier, -abich stood readj forme pur^m , after ..Inch the ashes and the 
cbarcoil together y.era ca^t mco theriter m =ight of all, they crowding to the Ttranuali 
and ’'indo'as which ]oci’-.ed upon the water 

‘ ilam protected agaiuct tnis ineasare of the \ ieero_>, sirce then .'.os nothing to pre- 
vent tae Buddnists from making other iduls , and o it oi a p ece of boce thcj cou*d -nape 
another tootn la rcs_ uolance oi the o e t''ej' had loct, and e“tend to it lUe same vorcOip , 
whilst the gold that L.-d .ce-n rejected , oulJ na.erepaircd the pressing i ccessi.iesof the '^tate 
' To muimemo -am tae e. ent a -d illustrate the 'Pint . nicli had d’-tated an act appro . ed 
bj the Fatners of tne Comnam. and signahced b> ze^\ tor Ciinstianitt and the glotj of 
God, adence was designed as' loUo.^s" On an tscutcceon ms a representation of the 
Vicerov and the Arcnjishop snrroapded b\ the prelates, monks, and di anes, who had keen 
present on the occas on, and in tne midst as a naming Ltazicr, together .ntn Buddh’s.s 
ozering parses ci rnone^ ALo.e tue let'er C, being tne inifal of L>on Cons^an me, was 
repeated five nmes, thus, 

C C G C C 

and below i: the five words 

C j-Zfl'i /i m' Cjh oqi iltiid crj. ert n<n:it 

Tne interpretation osi ig t at, Cons'’ antme, dcvo.ed tj h-a.en, rejected t m treasures 
of earth. ’ =* 

The i3E.;o ' d Tcoth 

Tee wap m wn.en tee Sscord Tcctn vas mannfa>;:urcd, is thus described by Sir 
J E Tenncn: • 

“ Tne King of Pegu in loo'j, ha.ing been told *ia: he was to ved a Smnalcse pnneess, 
sent to demand ncr in marriage , out tne reig_ing sovereign, Den Juan Dharmapala, having 
pniorrunatclv no cnild tne prophecy was on the po n: ci discomfiture, when nis cnamoerlain, 
a nooleman or tne olxii royal, Siigge3’’ed the subs'iruroa of bis own daughter, and added 
impiety to fraud oy is going to tee Pegaan envoys that nc s’’ Jl held m Secret tne genome 
relic, falsely supposed to ha-e Oeeii destrojed uy tae Cnnstians at Goa The device was 
successiul and tne suppost.inous pnnccSs was received m Pegu with all tne nuptial honours 
of royalty , and ain.,assador3 despatched tO Ccv’on to obtmu possesron of the sacred 
tooth which ^ as forthwith transicrrcd to krracan ” ’ 

Tennent gi-es full details from the his’-ory oi de Couto, who Lvod at the rime “When 
tne ^pposed tootn rcacned Burma, tne presthcod asssmo’ed, the people crowded devoutly 
to orer adoration to it, and it was niaoed i-' a splendid temple 


The Third Tooth 

• 

Tennent says' “ Tcc king of Kandy, VVikrama Bahc, on learning the decept on which 
had been perpetrated oy h.5 cousin of Cotta, apprised tne Pegu sovere’gn of the imposture 
whxh had b^n practised upon him, and to r^ress .t he onered his own daughter m 
marriage, and proposed to send as her do tit the .entable tooth, amnning that bom the 
one recently ootained from Colombo and the omer lormerly pulverised at Gca wexe 
comterfeit, na alone neing the genuine rebc of Buddha But tne Prmce oi Pegu was too 
uc.out to conzess biniself a dune ” 

The incidents oi de Couto s narrativeare too minute, and their credibility is established 

o^ uoo nranj conremptraii&tus and e^en current authonnes to admit of any doubt that the 
am^nt city oi rbe tcoth now preserved in tne ilaligawa at Kandy is no higher than 
^hat the supposed rebc is a clumsy subsntate manufacrured by Wikrama 
^^u m lofao t j reu’ace the onginal relic destroyed by the Portuguese m 1 560 The dimen- 
present relic are fatal to any belief orbits identirv, ’^ih the one 
rv'pJ T-or=..ipped, which was probably human, whereas the obiect now snown is a 

L.-emDhr..!rt^r ^bout two inches in length, and less than one m diameter, 

reemolmg tne teem of a crocodile ratner than that of a man.” 
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“Tho populiic acceptance, notwithblaiiilin*,' tins anojualout diape, may piobably bo 
accounted foi by the fannliaLity of the Kandjuiii,, undci Ihon late Kingb, uifch the foiins of 
bOinc of the Hindu di\ unties, occabioniilly depicted with snuihuly piojccting canines ” 

Tonnout sa\s, “'Lho budiitlesc nc\ii ‘-otm to Inue been sciupulous about multiplying 
Buddha’s teeth ’’ Kubl.u Khan was a nci}- poweiful cmpeiOL of (!hii u lie demanded 
tribute from the King of Begu Vs his ainhas idors weio insolent, tlie Icing of Pegu, against 
llie idvicc of his ministeis, puttlum to death Kiiblai Khan tlieii iinadtd Buima and 
phi deiod the tapit il Vhout tlio ^eal 1281 , he dom nided and obtained fiom the king of 
t'c'j Ion two laige bac k teeth, togetbei w ilh somo of Buddha’s haii, in a handsome stone 
\es-el This is rocoided li} Mauo Polo, a famous Venetian tnivellcr, wlio wms foi seveial 
3 ears iii the sei\ice of Kublai Klian 



Tin -aJiaosEu tootu 


ExniumoN or tee iooth 

« 

Tho lelic IS kept in w'hat is ca’led tho Dalada Mahgwa at Kandy, the old capital, m 
tho centre of the Island The building is not veiy largo, and w'as situated wuthin the enclo- 
sure of the old palace of the kings In front there is an ornamental stone wall 

Tho tooth IS suspended by a piece of gold wire ovei a golden lotus, as shown in the 
above picture It is covered w’lth bell-shaped shrines, for which there are three keys, kept 
by the temple chief and two priests It is contained within a small room without windows, 
and only a door in front When a priest draws back the curtain, the worshippers can look 
inside to the shrine 

The tooth itself is very seldom exhibited The last exhibition under a Sinhalese king 
was in the reign of Kiiti Sii, about 1775 In 1828 there was a grand exhibition, as repre- 
sented in the picture Of late years it has sometimes been shown privately to distinguished 
visitors Thus the Prince of Wales (now Emperor of India) saw it when he visited Kandy 
m 1870 

A few years ago money was wanted for the repair of the temple To raise it, there w^as 
an exhibition of the Dalada, w hen pilgrims swarmed from all parts of the Sinhalese provinces 
to gaze on the precious relic, and pour their offerings into its treasuiy ‘ 

An English lady Miss Gordon Gumming, skilful in painting, was then in Kandy She 
saw the relic day after day, and made the very correct drawmg of it showm m the picture 
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WOEsaiP OF THE TOOTH 


Thfi supposed tooth is about tsvo inches long, and about the thickness of a lady s forefinger 
It IS only a piece of discoloured ivory, manufactured by WikTama Bahu, and never 
was the tooth of a human bem" As already descnbed, the real tooth was destroyed 
at Goa 
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THE PERAKAKA, OS PHOCKSSIO^ 


THE PERAHARA 

The kings of Ceylon were chiefly of Tamil descent, and onginally Hindus In Kandy 
there are several Hindu temples It was customary to have an annual procession m honour 
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::ods The unosta t.Ae no pirt m :1 e prc^tv- o 1 I i\o d Ta.m , 
the shrine supposi-'l to con uu iht^ 1», tij,v»Kr \\4 j i. s’l\e 
itselr IS not rikcn out 


-iL V 11’ on^ 


i< p 1 1 1- 



suir\i>v, iiih. svcsni) iooi-«m\t 

2 sei.t iaimpor. tnce to the wors up ct relnshv ihe Buddii.st- is b it of uot-piMu- The 
noraUippers of Vishnu will not le.ve 
their houses in the inor itu^ without 
marhuig tneirforehtrods w uh the svml ol 
of Vishnu 3 tear The Budums's ao not 
imuite this prj.>.t 4 ce, hot they in ike 
long and toilsome pilgrimages to low 
down before whit they Leheie to to the 
impression oi Buddha's 100: on 1 rcvk 
On the tip 01 Adam s Peak 1 hign 
niountam it Cejlon there is whit is 
called Sripada, a supposed foot-pri' t of 
Buddha *The writer of this atcornc 
spent hours on the Pe,ik, md w >s ihle 
carefully to examine the illeged toot' 
print Tne picture aoove w'ls dnw non 
the spot There is onh a little hollow 
in the rock, some parts ot lyhich are 
deeper t han others, represented in the picture bv dirk hues T'lo hko>'0ss to the UMt is 
made entirely with ohuuam or lime E\en ,t it were like 1 toot'pr nr, tins would no^ p.oie 
It to be rejl Any mason c,m, in a short time, cut out one 

The story is that Buddha lett the print of one icot on Adim s Pei’s' uid ihe , lu ore 
stride, strode across to Siam w here he lett the imprt^sio’i or his otner roo'' 

The Siamese ho’d their toot-print m is mucu reverence is the Snihik’^o i old theirs 
Its appearance is like that 01 the fcot-prmt on Ad ’an s Pe^ik Xo.huig is to Lo seen but a 
hollow in the rock Likeness to a foot there is none 



Thh srrrosED HEioirr 01 Biddha 

Buddmsts ge’cerally believe th It Buddha w-’s lery much ci'lei thin lu orduiiry mm 
Eighteen cubits is i common reckoning, aa image la Jipiu is .sIcuIks A relhiuun 
image at Co’^ta is said to be cubits Jong 

Tne Sripada at Adam s Peak is about ave leet eijht p ches lo ig A well-proivrtioucd 
mantis about six times the height ot the length ot uis loo: At the bo\ e rite tested b\ 
the Sripada, Buddha was 34 ices in height 

A little consideration wi’l show the absurdicv ot this How could ^le^iple h i\e teichod 
up to his bowl to give him alms ^ How could he hixe entered orJmirv housOs ^ The 
people would ha\e ded in terror trom such a monster 

As already mentioned, the Jans protess to have 14 saints like Buddlus 'hhe lirsC, 
they say, was 500 poles in height, about 14 miles and lued tor S 400,000 yens’' The 'cvoiid 
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Wvis loO poles in height, ami his age dechnoa to 7,200,000 yeais The dowm\aid movement 

continued until the last two weie 
human in legaid to size and 
length of life Wisdom is not to 
be measuied magnitude The 


little ant is wiser than some huge 
animals 

Unless Buddha was about 34 
feet in height, he could not have 
had a foot h\e feet eight inches 
long The absuidity of supposing 
him to have been of that height 
has been shown What is the 
infeience? That the pretended 
foot-prmt, like the pretended 
tooth, IS an irapostuie It is a 
mere hollou m the rock, without 
any resemblance to afoot 
Simple-minded people have been 
deceived into the belief that they 
may make pilgrimages to it, and 
present oilermgs 



UIOVNTU. JAl’A-ShSt. IMVOL Ot ULDDUV 


BUDDHIST BUILDINGS IK BUBMA 

BuRMr is a luge t-ountcy, now forming the eastern portion of the Indian Empire It 
formerl} included -Vssaui, Hill Tippemh, and Manipur Burma is now' under a Lieutenant- 
Goiernoi The entire aieh is nearly ‘237,000 square imles, — lai'ger than the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies united, with a population of oier ten millions 

Some parts of India are sandy deserts, where rum seldom falls Burma, on the con- 
trarj, from its abundant supplj of ram, especially on the coast, is coiered with luxuriant 
\egetatiou 

The countri graduallj slopes fioin the wild and mountainous region in the north to the 
delta of the Iraw uh It is intersected by mountain ranges, running north and south, 
between w'hich flow the piincipal riiers — the Irawadi, the Sittaung, and the Salwm 

Vegetable Productions — Bice (of which the Burmese count 102 diffeient sorts) is the 
chief crop The level country forms one \ast rice-field It is by far the most important 
evport, and the prosperity of Lower Burma is mainly due to it The value of the nee ex- 
ported 13 about SIX ciores of rupees Teak timber is i e\t in importance The trees are 
felled in the forests, the logs are dragged by elephants to riveis, and floated down during the 
rams Toliacco is laigely grow n, but as all the Buimese are inveteiate smokers, a consider- 
ahle quantity has to be impoited fiom India Sugai is obtained chiefly from the palmyra 
palm , sugar-cane is little cultivated The plantain is the staple fruit , but mangoes, the 
guava, the orange, and other frurts, are also common The durian, a fruit with avery strong 
smell, IS growm in the south The bamboo is plentiful, and largely used for houses and 
many other purposes 

People — Burma is inhabited by several i-aces The Burmese proper are short, stout, 
well made, of a brown complexion, with coarse abundant black hair on the head, and 
' rarely any on the face They are considered intermediate between the Chinese and Malayas 
The Burmese excel in wrestling, rowing, football, and other athletic exercises , they aie 
clevei as carpenteis and smiths 

The name the Bnimese give their own lace is Mmu-ma (as written), cormpted com- 
monly into Ba-ma, and from this the various forms of Burma appear to have been taken 

There are several races scattered over the coimtiy 

Talaiuqs — The aborigines of Lower Burma are supposed to have been the Muns 
Indians from Telmgana, south of Orissa, sevei-al centuries before the Christian era, came for 
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purposes of trade to the tract about the months of the Irawadi, Sittaung, and Salwm, then 
called Suvarana BhumI They mtermamed with the ISluns, and their descendants received 
the title of Takings from the name of the country whence the colonists had sailed This 
name was extended m later times to all Muns 

The Takings differ little in appearince from the Burmese Their features are perhaps 
more regular, the nose is not so fiat, and the face is longer 

Karens — Next to the Burmese, the Karens are the most numerous race in Lower Burma 
Theur tradition is that they came from Central Asia, across the great Desert of C4obi, the 
“Sea of Bolling Sand” about thirteen ceutunes ago A number of them have become 
Christians 

The Chins are a wild tribe in Upper Burma They tattoo the faces of their young 
girls to such an extent as not to leave even an eyelid untouched 

Disposition — The Burman is calm and contented He does not want to grow neh 
"When he does make a large sum of money , he 
spends it all on some pious work or on a 
feast He jogs on through a cheerful exist- 
ence, troubled by no anxious cares and free 
from all temptations of ambition His daily 
round is simple enough In the mommg after 
his bath, he loiters about, talking to the 
neighbours till breakfast time, or perhaps 
strolls out to the corner of his paddy-field, 
and indulges m a smoke After breakfast he 
probably dozes through the heat of the day, 
and when the shadows begin to get long, 
saunters about again A semblance of regular 
kbour appears when the paddy is bemg 
sown or the gram reaped, but even then no 
one IS m the least mclmed to disturb himself 
for the sake of rapid work The evenings are 
spent ordinarily at a play durmg the fine 
season, or m converse over a cheroot at a 
friend’s house durmg the rams Variety 
comes occasionally m the shape of a hiknous 
journey to a distant pagoda feast, or a trip down 
the nver His greatest ambition is to see the 
vilkge boat successful at the races, and the 
vilkge champion cock or buffalo tnumphant 
over all competitors 

The Women — X Burmese does not work for his living if he con help it He seems to 
believe that his womankmd were sent into theVorld to save him trouble The women 
share this behef, and do their allotted work like men 

Women m Burma occupy a much freer and happier position than they do in Indian 
social life They go about freely, manage the household, buy the daily supplies in the 
bazaar, and m every respect take an active part in domestic affairs 

There is hardly a single house in a whole vilkge where somethmg is not offered for sale, 
a few dried fish, betel nuts, cardamoms, cocoa-nuts, cheap knives, Ac VTiere there are 
many girls about the house, cloths are woven at odd times m the loom which stands m the 
compound or m a corner of the verandah of every house 

The Burmese wives make successful women of business They conduct not merely 
retail trades, but also large wholesale concerns on account of their husbands, and are 
very good hands at driving a bargain 

Like their sex m some other countries, Burmese women, when angry, use the 
most abominable language 

Food — The staple article is plain boiled rice, which is piled up in a heap on a huge 
platter, round which the members of the household arrange themselves, sitting on their 
heels The curry which is taken with it is placed in little bowls, and each one of the 
party has his own plate, and helps himself Spoons and forks and Chmese chopsticks 
are unknown Ordmanly the curry consists of a soup, in which chillies and omons figure 
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laic^ely The othei ingiedients aie veiy vaiious Tamoimd leaves and those of the 
mango-tiee aie used by the veiy poor Along -with the curry, which has always much salt 
and oil in it, there aie a variety of condiments, especially the strongly flavouied fish-paste, 
without which no Biiimese would considei his meal complete 

Aftei meals eveiy one smokes — men, women, and children The ordinary Buimese 
cheroot is very mild The cigai foi home consumption, known as the gieen cheroot, is 
^ery large, from si\ to eight inches long, and about an mch in diameter at one end and 
tapering to half that breadth at the other In the manufacture of it, chopped tobacco 
leaves and pieces of the stem of the tobacco plant and the pith of a species of euphorbia 
are the chief ingredients The cover is often made of the leaf of the teak-tree , a piece of 
red raw silk fastens it at the end put m the mouth All Buimese ladies are cle^el at 
rolling cheroots Chewing betel is carried on m the interval between smokes 

Dress —Both sexes are proud of the length of then hair, and it is not uncommon to 

see it reaching below the knee and 
down to the ankles The meu wear 
it in a knot on the top of the head , 
the women gather it behind Both 
men and women are in the habit of 
adding to its size by mten\'eaving 
false tresses 

The full dress of a nch man 
IS simple and picturesque A silk 
cloth, fifteen cubits long and about 
two and a half wide, is wound 
round, covered with a short white 
cotton jacket, over which a dark or 
coloured cloth oue is often -uoin 
Bound the head a flowered silk hand- 
kerchief IS loosely worn as a turban 
Poor people have only strips of 
cotton cloth , but nearly e^ ery person 
has some article of silk 

Women i\ear a suuple piece of 
cotton or silk, almost square, four 
and a half feet long by about five 
A BURMESE woiLix \YAsHiNG HER HAIR bioad, and u oveu in t\\o pieces of 

diflerent patterns This is wound 
tightly over the bosom, and fastened with a simple twist of the ends A loose cotton jacket 
is also worn, and over the shoulders is thrown a bright silk handkerchief, the same as that 
used by the men for turbans Nothmg is worn on the head except flowers, twisted into 
the hair * 

Valuable gold ornaments are reserved for special occasions 

Houses — Although the pagodas and temples of Burma are remarkable for grandeur, 
most of the Buimese live m flimsy bamboo huts, aud even rich men seldom think of build- 
ing for themselves fane houses The cause of this is probably found m the regulations of 
the Burmese Government Brick houses were forbidden, gilding rras not allowed, and 
permission to paint the pillars of a house was granted to \ery few All houses are one- 
storeyed, for it would be a degradation to have the feet of some one over jmur head 

A Burmese house stands on posts, so that the floor is seven or eight feet from the 
ground This protects it from damp, and from inundation during the rams The house 
often consists of only one room, usually bow^ever of tw o or more, and to the front of the 
house there is always a \eiandah, three or four feet lower than the house 

The posts w'bich form the main portion of the house are usually six in number, and all 
have then names An astrologer must decide whether a place is luck}' to build on, and 
when it should be commenced Posts are masculine, feminine, and neutei ^fale posts 
are of equal size at both ends , females are larger at the bottom , those which swell out at 
the middle are neutei Luck, good or bad, is supposed to depend upon the choice of the 
posts 
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Poor people use bamboo instead of \\ood, and make their walls of mats, wo^en of the 
same substance split up 

School and entering a Monastery — ^Buddhism is th& religion^of the Buimese The 
pnests or monks are called pungijt^, meaning “ great glorj,” and the monasteries in which 
they hve are called hijounria It was formerly the custom for e\ery bo\ m Burma, when he 
reached the age of about eight years, to go to a hjonng Eser^ Buddhist boj was taught 
to read and write , but it was not thought necessary to teach girls 

About one in four of the population of Burma is able to read or is under instruction, 
while m India the proportion is only about one m twenty 

Until a Buddhist nas assumed, at least for a time, the \elloir robes of a monk, he can- 
not claim to be more than a mere animal It is not till he has subjected himself to the 
discipline of the lyoung, that he can reap the fruits of good actions m former births, and 
can look forward to a more glonous future The novice drops his secular name, and receives 
a new honorific name, to mark that it is now open to him to escape from sufifermg 
He loses the name when he returns to the world again, but it is sufccient that he has once 
borne it 

A candidate must have reached the age of twenty years, and have obtained his parents’ 
permission His fnends provide him with the eight articles which a monk cannot do 
without These are three pieces of yellow cloth for dress, a begging bowl suspended from 
the neck, a leathern girdle, a razor to shave his head and beard, a needle to stitch his 
clothes, and a water-stramer to prevent the destruction of animal life 

Although every male should thus become a monk, there is no fixed time for weanug 
the j ellow robes In a few cases, the novice comes back again the same night, and 
assumes the lay dress Others remain only twenty-four hours, long enough to enable them 
to go once at least round the village beggmg from door to door But it is not considered 
decent to leave under a week Some stay longer — a fortnight, a month oi two months 
The more earnest remam at least one Wah or Was, the months of the ramy season A 
fervent Buddhist remains three Wahs, one for his father, one for his mother, and one for 
himself. 

The novice m the monastery must go on with his studies He has also to attend 
the monks, lajang before them their daily food, water, the betel box, and whatever else 
they rei^iTc Every mommg he must go round with the begging bowl strapped round bis 
neck He should eat only the food thus presented, but rich parents sometimes send meals 
daily, or even employ a cook to prepare Ins food 
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Strict discipline is maintained The novices are not allowed to go out at night. 
Breaches of this rule are se\erely punished The culpnt’s hands are tied high above his 
head, and his n laed b'‘c\ is beaten with a stout bamlx'o 
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Thi-ie are live Buddhist commands considered bmdmg on all- 1, Xot to take life 

-^-JL 2, 2\or to steal o, Xct to commit 

- ' _ . ' adultery 4, Xot to tell lies 5,Xot 

^ 7^3 to drink intosicatmg liquors. 

~ Some take upon themseltcs three 

addit.onal commands b, Xo: to 
, _ cat after neon 7, Xot to attend 

i ^ 1 * ^ dancing s’^’geplavs S, Xot 

1 t| ^ , to use perfumes klonks are bound 

f J " - jr to observe two more 9, Xot to 

> use hign ceds or couches 10 Xot 
T to receive gold cr silver. Tms 

' ^ /'* command is oiten violated 

- ^ .-*m Some monks receive money — 

A j c: covered witha handkerciuei 

C)ther5 vnll tdi tceir pupils to 

the early morning m 

[ ' j ' ; the aimLcowhtmd this 13 hfs only 

' \ ' ’ V' “/f ' ' ’’"i, V !ia 1 mode of solicitation ’ TVhenany- 

I , i “ thing is poured into their cowls, 

r; ^ ^ - f. :\ ' p '• " / they do not return thanks, but 

I, " I "i il ~ ' ' 4 content themselves by savins, 

^ —' ■■ ^ - . 1 -TVeU, welL” ^rtnen surf'eimt 

Bc^BHiaT Hosas BEmomyo wETH TooD coiaacrsi> -^tos heen obtained to appease 

their hunger, they return to the 
monasteries to eat it. 

hTony Burmese consider it a great act of merit to make a vow never to partake of ameai 
without reserving a portion of it for the monks, Xothing whatever sheuid he cocked in 
monasteries The hours danng which food canhe eaten are only hetween sunrise and neon 
The duties of the monks are not heavy Thev generally lead a lazy life. Occasionaily 
they read the sacred hooks on a feast day or go to a funeral that the pions may have an 
opportunity of giving them presents, and to lay no a seed store of merit for future cirths 
It 13 chiedy as teachers of the young that they deserve the support of the people 
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BDDDHISf BUILBIKGS 

* 

Buddhisb bnildings are of three principal kinds 

Kyoungs — As already mentioned, these aie the monasteiies in which the monks live 
Ordinanly they are huilt of teak, though m many places brick buildings are being erected, 
notwithstanding the prejudice that e'list against them from their greater liability to 
damage in the case of earthquakes The shape is always oblong, and the inhabited portion 
of wooden buildings is raised on posts or pillars eight or ten feet aboi e the ground They 
aae, like all the other houses in the country, neret more than one storey high, for it is an 
indignity to have any one over a p-’rson's head — especially in the case of a monk The 
space between the ground and the floor is never used except by school hoys and a few 
panah dogs A flight of steps of stone or wood leads up to the verandah 

The building has tier upon tier of massive roOfs, giving the appearance of many storeys 
when there is actually but one This style of roofing was allowed only for religions bmld- 
mgs, for the royal palaces, and for the houses as a special favour of a few high ofhcials 
The ends of the gables are adorned with pinnacles, each rvith a curious wooden flag at the 
top, and crowned with an umbrella, called a ktee, and furnished with bells, the whole 
being elaborately carved 

The area of the large compound m which the monastery stands is enclosed by a high 
fence All within is sacied ground, and even a prince, when be arrives on an elephant, 
must dismount at the gate, and come m reverently barefooted 

The majonty of kyoungs are plain teak wood or brack and lime structures, with more 
^ less carving and decorations The gorgeous buildings of this kind are at Mandalay 
The Boyal Monastery is the most strikmg collection of edifices of tbeir kind to be seen in 
the world Every building is magnificent, the whole ablaze with gold leaf and fragments 
of looking glass, embedded in a resinous gum, while the zinc roof glisten like silver m the 
sun, and the bells on the gable spires tinkle melodiously to every breeze The huge posts 
are gilt all over or covered with red lacquered ware , eaves and gables represent all kinds of 
fantastic and grotesque figures 

Q ^'^plfl'iiied, this word 13 more coiiectly dn^aba, derived fiom the 

banskrit dhatu garbna, a relic sbrme It is properly applied only to monnments raised over 
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some of the supposed rennius ot Buddha oi aitieles belonging to him The word pagoda 
lb not known to theBiiriucso Sueli a building is called a -ai/tlec 

Za3dccs are of luanj shapes The monks sa> tint Buddha left no instructions regard- 
ing them, except tint a small mound should be raised o\er his bones in the form of a heap 
of rice The relms are placed in the centre Minntuie p^agodas and inonasteiies in silver 
and gold, iiiecious stones, \c , arc also enclosed A gold image of Buddha, with Ihe hooded 
snake raising itself o\cr him, isneior wankng 

In Lower Bunin the pagodas are all solid piyraraidal cones, rising wnth a gradual 
diminishing rounded outliiu, and surmounted by' a hlte or umbrella spire, formed of 
concentiic lings, lessening to a rod with a small cane at the top They are almost without 
exception erected on more or less elecated pilatforms 

Ti MPLFS — These aie erected to contain images of Buddha and for worship They aie 
genera’lj made of wood richly carced Images of Buddha represent him m three principal 
attitudes, — standing, sitting cross-legged, and reclining As already mentioned, they are 
made of white marble, in large nunibcis, to the north of Mandalay 

Su Monier Williams says, “ It was indeed by a strange irony of fate that the man who 
denied any god or any being higher then himself, and told his followers to look to them- 
sel\ es alone for sahation, should have been not only deiGed and w'orshipped, but represented 
bj more images than anj other bemg ever idohzed in any part of the world Not 

Only are isolated images manufactured out of all kinds of materials, but rows on rows are 
sculptured m relief, and the greater the number the greater the religious ment ” 

The worshippers, if men, sit on then heels The body is bent forward, and the hands 
are ]omed together and raised to the forehead The women kneel down together, and take 
special care to cover their feet All are barefooted Before commencing the repetition of 
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the formulas, three prostrations are 
made with the forehead to the 
ground, and the same is repeated 
at the close On nsing to depart, 
the worshipper turns to the nght 
It 13 usual to hold some offering 
between the hands during the cere- 
mony — a prayer-flag, a flower, or 
somethmg of the kind — and this is 
afterwards reverently deposited on 
the altar 

The Buddhists do not pray in 
the strict sense of the word Buddha 
13 supposed to have entered nirvana, 
and no longer exists Many only 
repeat the formula 

I make Buddha my refuge, 

I make his Xiaw my refuge, 

I make his Assembly my refuge 
To this IS often added, “ Change, 
paiu, illusion,” repeated on the rosary 
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Rangoon. 
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It IS a work oE luenfc to go about lighting tapers and candles which have been blown out, 
or lamps which have got choked up, w atermg flow ers, and so on 

The prayer-flags are made of paper, cut fancifully into figures of dragons, lizards, and 
the like, w’lth embroidery w'ork round the edges In the centre is written some pious reflec- 
tion or aspiration, and the offerer places it on the shrine The following are samples of 
mscriptions 

" By me ins of this paper the offerer will become very strong ” 

“ By the merit of this paper Wednesda) s children will be blessed b) spirits and men " 

“ Maj the man bom on Frida} gam reward for his pious offering ” 

'* Iffay the man born on Monday be freed from sickness and from the Three Calamities " 

Bells — The Burmese are remarkable for their Ion e of bells Every large pagoda has 
some dozens of them of all sizes One or two w’ere put up with the central shrme itself , 
others have been added at various times as offenngs 

The bells are not intended, as m Christian countries, to summon worshippers to their 
devotions Their use is to direct attention to the fact of the praise of Buddha hanngbeen 
recited The ivorshipper, when he has finished, goes to one of the bells and strikes it three 
tunes, to bnng to the notice of the guardian spints and the four worlds what he has been 
doing There are alwajs a number of deers’ antlers and billets of wood lymg near the bell 
foi this purpose 

The Burmese bells are not handsome in shape They come straight down to the mouth 
like a bariel, not expanding at the run, but then tone is sweet Some of them are very 
large 

A few of the principal Pagodas will now be described — 

EANGOOlSr 

Eangoon, the capital of Lower Burma, is situated on the east bank of a branch of the 
Irawadi, 21 miles from the sea 

The tradition is that the farst village on the site of modern Eangoon was founded about 
5b5 B G , by two brothers, who are said to have passed wuth 500 carts of merchandise 
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tlirough a foicst vu which Gautama w'as then lesidmg They made an offering of honey to 
Gautiuua, and eutieated that ho would bestow' upon them something that they might honour 
as a relic He theiefoio ga\ e them eight hairs of his head, which they brought to their own 
country These weio enshrined in a pagoda, since known as the Shway (golden) Bagon, 
near the modern tow u of Bangoou 

.Vlompra, after oieicouung the Peguans, came down to Dagon, and repaired the great 
pagoda Ho also, foi the most pait, rebuilt the town, and gave it the name of Pan-Kun (the 
end of the wai), w’hich it has o\cr since home Pangoon, however, remained little more 
than a group of ho\els, just aho\c the level of high tide 

About 1790, the English obtained lea\eto establish a factory in Pangoon, anditgradu- 
allj impro\ed In lb52 it came into then possession "Within six months, steps were taken 
foi laying out legular streets, for raising the general level, and foi keeping out the iivei 

The pagoda stands on a small hill, w’hich has been graduated into successne teiraces, 
sustained by buck walls The summit is completely levelled The pagoda rises to the 
height of 370 feet It is surioundod by monasteiies, uncouth colossal lions, posts with flags, 
and a multitude of idols In the morning, men and w'omen are seen m every direction, 
kneeling behmd their gifts and lociting their devotions , aged persons sweep out e\ ery place, 
and pick the grass from the crevices as a work of merit , the large bells send forth frequent 
sounds E\ ery one brmgs a present, often a bunch of flowers, but generally the nicest food 
already cooked Great stone \ essels stand round the pagoda, into which the w orshippers lay 
their leafy plates of rice, plantains, cakes, Ac As these are filled, the pagoda servants 
empty them into their -vessels Dogs and crows struggle around the altars, devouring the 
recent oflerings Pilgrims come to this pagoda, eren from Siam, China, and Korea 


PPOME 

Piome is situated on the Irawadi, about 160 miles north of Pangoon At one time it 
was the capital of a powerful kingdom The population is now about 30,000 Shwe-san- 
daw, the principal pagoda, is situated on a hill about half a mile from the Irawadi, and rises 
from a nearly square platform to the height of 80 feet It is surrounded by 83 small golden 
temples, each containing an image of Buddha Many maiwels are told of the erection 
of this pagoda It is said to have been raised on an emerald box, restmg on seven mgots of 
gold, in which were deposited three haiisof Buddha himself Successive kings and governors 
have added to and embellished the building The annual festival m March is attended 
by thousands of devout Buddhists The Shwe-nat daw Pagoda, about sixteen miles south of 
Prome, also stands on high ground Immediately below it is a plain, where, early m the 
yeai, as many as 20,000 pilgiims sometimes assemble for the annual eight days’ festival held 
here The Burmese chronicles relate that the pagoda was origmally built by the wife of 
Dut-ta-haung, who leigned from 443 to 372 B C This kmg granted to the pagoda, and set 
apart for its use for ever, the whole spaie of ground around it on which irs shadow fell 
between sunrise and sunset 


PAGAN 

Pagan is situated on the Iiawadi about 160 miles north of Prome and about 70 miles 
below Amarapura, the former capital of Burma There were two cities, called Old and New 
Pagan The empire of Prome came to an end, it is said, through civil strife, and one of the 
princes m A D 107, flymg to the north, estabbshed himself at Pagan, where the Burmese 
monarchy continued under a successron of about 50 princes to the end of the thirteenth century 
This refers to Old Pagan Its site is now a complete jungle, but covered ivith the remams 
of brick buddings as far as the eye can reach There are also the rums of several large 
dagabas, which have now more the appearance of earthen mounds than the remains of bnck 
buddings, and they are covered with jungle to the top 

In the thirteenth century, EnblaiKhan, the Mongol emperor of Ghma, demanded tribute 
from Burma The Mongol ambassadors were insolent, and the Burmese Kmg, against the 
remonstrance of his mmisters, put them to death The Mongols mvaded Burma The 
Burmese were defeated m a great battle , the king fled from Pagan, which the Mongols 
entered and plundered about 1284 A D The city, though deserted, stdl contams the reruns 

u 
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of about a hundred buildings, some of them stupendous, and in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion after si\ centuries 

Pagan, besides pagodas, contains numeious temples, with large halls devoted to images 
and image worship Some aie in good preservation, with superb carved and gilded ceilings 
Others are in rums 

MANDALIY 

Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma, is about two miles east of the Iiawadi, on a 
level plain at the 
foot of an isolated 
hill The father 
of Theebaw trans- 
ferred the seat of 
Government to 
Mandalay from the 
neighbouring city 
of Amarapura in 
1860 Ava also ad- 
joining, founded m 
1364, was the usual 
capital until the 
foundation of Ama- 
rapura in 1783, and 
was again the capi- 
tal for a time 

The city is laid 
out in a square, 
each side of which 
13 a little over a 
mile m length It 
13 enclosed by a 

brick wall, twenty-six feet high, and three feet thick The wall is pierced with twelve gates, 
nree on each side A deep moat, 100 feet broad, extends along the four sides, and is always 
Kept full of water It is crossed by five bridges 
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The palace occupies the central space m the city The outermost enclosure consists 
of a stockade of teakwood posts, twenty feec high, and within it are three successive en- 
closures, bounded by brick u alls The front of the palace, which faces the east, con tarns 
the Great Hall of Audience, 260 feet long, composed of teak timber, elaborately carved and 
gilded, erected on a terrace of brick-u oik, ten feet high Behmd this hall are the Pnvy 
Council Chanlber and other ofhces, and to the uestuard are the private apartments 
and the pleasure-grounds 

The most celebrated pagoda in Burma is the great “ Aiakan Pagoda ” of Mandalay 
It contams a brass image of Buddha, represented sitting, which, it is said, was brought over 
from Akyab, in the year 1734 AD The shiine in which it stands is one of the most 
splendid in the country The imago itself is covered with a great seven-roofed canopy, 
with goodly pillars, the ceilmg gorgeous u ith mosaics Lo..g colonnades, supported on 
252 massive pillars, all richly carved and gilt, lead up to it All day long circles of con- 
stantly renewed worshippers chant aloud the praises of Buddha, and the air is heavy with 
the effluvia of candles and the odours from thousands of smouldering incense sbcks 

Prom consisting of wood, temples in Burma are hable to fiie The Incomparable 
Pagoda was thus destroyed in 1392 


CONCLUDING RBMAEKS ON HINDU TEMPLES 

Only a very few of the numberless Hindu Temples m India have been described 
The great majority of them are sma'l , but on some, lakhs of rupees have been expended 
and a vast amount of labour What are the results of all this outlay and toil ? 

1 Loss of Money —By going to temples at a distance, people are taken away from 
their usual employment^ and cannot earn by them They have also to mcur travellmg 
expenses When worshippers arrive aJt their destination, they are beset by persons who 
try to take from them every pice they can The most outrageous lies are told to mduce 
them to part with their ruoney To obtain w hat is required for a long pilgnmage, people 
sometimes contract debts which press heavily upon them the rest of their hves 

2 Toil, Sickness, and Death. — It is true that people can now go to many temples by 
railway , but generally they have still to walk many weary miles on toot, frequently in the 
hot season when it is most trjung 

Great crowds sometimes assemble The food is often unwholesome or badly cooked , 
supposed holy water from stagnant tanks is drunk for purification , the strength is some- 
times reduced by want of sleep at night , the ground around is used for the calls of nature , 
the whole air becomes tainted with the most sickly smells Not unfrequently cholera 
breaks out, and as the pdgnms separate they scatter the seeds of the disease m every 
direction Thousands of people who stay at home lose cherr lives every year through cholera 
brought away by pilgrims 

Pilgrims are often attacked by sickness on the waj , they he down to die by the 
roadside, far away from any to comfort them in their last moments, and perhaps to be 
devoured by jackals The pimcipal Imes of road to Pun may be traced by the skelefons 
along their sides 

3 No Instruction is given on our duties to God or i\Ian. — A Hmdu priest attached to 
a temple learns by heart and is able to repeat certam Sansknt texts , but he never attempts 
to mstruct the worshippers, for which, mdeed, he is quite unfit He can only mutter some 
words which the worshipper neither hears nor understands The discharge of the above 
duties IS never represented as enjomed by the gods, nor are any prayers offered to enable 
the worshippers to perform them anght 

4 Increase of Wickedness. — ^TiTiile no good advice is given, there is much to corrupt 
the worshippers The managers of temples vie with each other m getting up entertam- 
ments to attract the masses Crowds of prostitutes collect at great festivals to ply their 
trade Some people go on pilgnmage, because thej can mdulge m acts of wickedness 
which they are afraid to do at home 

It IS notorious that great places of pilgrimage are the wickedest cities in India The 
chief occupation of the mhabitants is to cheat and plunder pilgrims 

Temples and cars are often ornamented with figures Although unobjectionable for 
the most part, m some cases they are very obscene 
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The Penal Code contains the following law against obscene books, pictures, and 
images 

“ 292 Whosoever sells or distnbutes, imports or prints for sale or hure, or -wilfnllj exhibits to 
pubhc view, any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, drawing, pamting, representation, or figure, or 
attempts or offers so to do, shall be pumshed ivith imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three months, or with fine, or with both ” 

As Hindu temples often offend m the above respect, to prevent their prosecution, the 
followmg exemption had to be made 

“This Section does not extend to any representation sculptured, engraved, painted or other- 
wise represented on or in any temple or on anj car used for the coniejance of idols, or kept or 
used for anj rehgions purpose '' 

The sight of such objects must awaken impure feelings That such an exception is 
necessary, is a terrible disgrace to Hinduism There is probably no other rcbgion now 
existing m the world reqmrmg it The most degraded savage does not so offend decency 
In not a few temples, the worshippers are also corrnpted by dancing girls, professedly 
married to the gods, called Deva Danis, but who are simply prostitutes 

Such women are the counterparts of the Apsatas in Indra’s heaven The Yishnn 
Parana and the Bamayana attribute their origin to the chnrnmg of the Ocean "WTien they 
came forth from the waters, neither the gods nor the Asuras would have them for wives, so 
they became common to all They have the appellations of Suranganas, ‘ wives of the 
gods,’ and Sumad-atmajas, ‘ daughters of pleasure ’ 

5 The Objects Worshipped give most degrading ideas of God. — The most celebrated 
idol in India is that of Jagannath at Pun, of which a representation is given at page 4, 
and which is described by Dr EajendralaJa AEitra as a “ most hideous caricature of the 
‘ human face divine ’ ’’ Bat idolatry is to be condemned, however beautiful the image 
ffindus adnut that Brahma is inraXara, without form Christians say that G(^ is a 
spirit A sculptor may make an image of a man’s body , but can be make a representation 
of his soul ? It is equally impossible to make an idol hke God “ To whom will ye liken 
me or shall I be equal ^ ” saith the Holy One 
Yanous excuses are made for idolatry 

Some say that idols are only like photographs, recalling friends to memory To this 
it has been well rephed — “ It is true that we hke to retain photographs of people we love, 
to remmd us of their forms and features , but of what sort of Divinity do blocks of stone 
or hideous images bought in the bazaar remmd us ^ ’’ 

If a son kept an image of an animal to remmd him of his father, would this be right ^ 
would the father be pleased It ls mfimtely worse to make an image of God 

But it IS not true to say that idols are only to remmd men of God YThen a Hmdu 
buys an idol or gets one made, he has the prana pratishiha ceremony performed, by which 
he beheves that its nature is changed, and thatat acquires not only life, hut supematnxal 
powers 

Statues of great men and women are often made for Europeans , bat there is no prana 
pralishtha ceremony, nor are they worshipped 

Another excuse is that idolatry is allowable for the ignorant 

To this it IS rephed, How is it that every Afuhammadan m Turkey and every Protestant 
Christian, from the highest to the lowest, can worhip God without images ^ The ignorant 
do not need images to remmd them of God They CBinnot understand His form, for He 
has none They can remember their parents when far distant , they can love a benefactor 
whom they have never seen , they can obey the authority of a Qneen-Empress though she 
on theix soil They can worship God who is a Spirit m spirit and m truth 
Idols are a hmdtance, not a help, to true worship They give most degrading ideas of God 
‘ The glory of the mcorraptible God is changed mto an image made hke to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creepmg tbmgs ’’ 

® mode ol Worship is revoltmg — Details have been given of the rehgzous ser- 

vic^ a famous temples The very idea is homble that men should pretend to awake God 
m e morning^ and Him to sleep as if He were a child, or that women should dance for 
^ 1 ® ■were a sensual Hmdu Baja At BhuvaneSvara, a block of granite 
r= pp as a Imga of the Svayambhu class “ The god’s teeth are cleaned by 
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pouiing water and rubbing a stick about a foot long on the stone ” Does not this seem 
awful mockery ? 

7 Worshippers are deceived by the most outrageous falsehoods — The following are 
some of the promises held out to pilgiims It is said of a tiee at Pun — 

“ Whoevei stands undei the 3bado^v of this tiee, immediately cleais himself from the sm of 
killing Biahmans Of him who walks lound the tree and then worships it, Hon remits all the sms 
committed in the course of a liundred generations ” 

A similar assertion is made of the Manikainika well at Benares All who die in that 
city, whatever crimes they have committed, are said to go to heaven 

Of the filthy tank at Bhuvanesvar m Orissa it is said 

“ Whatever merits may be acquired by annual pilgrimages to the source of the Ganges, to 
Pi-ayaga, oi to Ganga Sagar, repeated foi 60 years, may be acqmred by a single bath in the 
Vindusagara and the adoration of Mahesvaia ” “ The drinking of the water confers the dignity of 

Sna, and that dignity lasts as long as the sun 

In Western India Biahmans claim that the Narbada is superior m sanctity to the 
Ganges “ One day’s ablution m the Ganges frees from ail sm , but the mere sight of the 
Narbada purifies from guilt Purthermoie, either bank of the ISfarbada may be used for 
buimng the dead, whereas only the northern bank of the Ganges is effectual for that purpose ” 

At Kumbakonam in the Madras Presidency, it is asserted that every 12 years the waters 
of the Ganges flow underground into a certain tank, and multitudes bathe in it in the hope 
of washing away all their sins 

Like rival shopkeepers each declaring his goods to be the beat in the woild, so the 
different temples try to outvie each other in tellmg the greatest lies about the ment 
to be acquired by visiting them, in order to extract money from simple-minded worshippers 
Every intelligent Hindy. must acknowledge that assertions like the above are pure falsehoods 

8 Demerit, instead of Merit, is acquired by worshipping at such temples — There is 
a kmg renowned for his power, wisdom, and goodness Some of his subjects, to whom he 
has shown gieat kindness, instead of acknowledging his authority, set up pretended kings of 
their own whom they honour and to whom they pay taxes instead of their rightful sovereign 
Such persons are guilty of rebellion, the greatest crime in a state, and instead of bemg 
rewarded, they may expect to be severely punished 

Whom do the Hmdus worship instead of the great Creator? Idols which can neither 
see nor hear, cows, monkeys, snakes, the blocks of stone , the tools they use, anythmg 
except the great Bemg whom they ought to worship God’s first command is not to worship 
any other than Himself The second is not to bow down to images Hmdus disobey both 
commands, and thus render themselves liable to the severest punishment 

9 People are led fo trust for salvation to refuges of lies — Purity of character is 
nothmg , pilgrims are not told to be heartily sorry for then sms, to seek pardon from God, 
and ask His help to lead a new life No , a man may live a life of the greatest villainy and 
be guilty of the most atrocious crimes, but let him eat of the mahapiasdd or bathe at ceriam 
places, and all is well The poor deluded victims are spending money for that which is not 
bread, and labour for that which satisfaeth not They leave the world with a he in their 
right hand, saying, “ Peace, peace to themselves, when there is no peace ” Only when it is 
too' late will they find out the real state of things 

10 The dishonesty often connected with temple management shows the worthless- 
ness of Hinduism — To prevent fraud. Government formerly, to some extent, supervised the 
management of Hindu temples There is a growing feeling m Europe that the care of 
religion should be left to its own piofessors, and not be undertaken by Government On this 
pnnciple Hindu temples were handed over to the Hindus themselves Everywhere there 
18 a complaint of the maladmmistration of temple revenues, and the British Government has 
been petitioned to interfere again 

Cheistian and Hindu Wokship CoiiPAEED 

Hmdu worship has already been described Christian worship will now be noticed 

1 The Building — This differs greatly m form from a Hmdu temple The object is to 
enable the people to worship together, and to receive mstrnction There is therefore only one 
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building, varying m size and design according as ifc is situated m a village or in a city 
Some can contam only a few worshippers , others can hold several thousands In cities 
there are several churches 

There are no idols One of the great commands of Christianity forbids the worship of 
images It is true that Roman Gathohc churches contam images , but these differ from 
Hindu idols, and many Christians object to them 

2 Officers and Establishment — Except in some very large churches, the seriices are 
conducted by one person, set apart for the office Such men should be selected with care 
for their piety, good conduct, and fitness Afterwards they should have a training for some 
years to enable them to discharge aright their important duties 

Singing hymns forms a promment part of Christian worship Sometimes the music is 
led by an instrument, and there may be a band of singers, called a choir The members of 
choirs, as a rule, are not paid, but belong to the congregation 

There is usnally an officer who has charge of the building 

It need scarcely be mentioned that there are no devadasia connected with Christian 
Chuiches 

3 The Service- — ^Public worship among Christians consists in muted prayer, the read- 
ing of the Bible, singing hymns, and a sermon or address The form vanes somewhat To 
give a better idea of it, a snort account wdl be given of the religious service at which the 
Kmg-Emperor of India is present every Sunday First, a verse of the Bible, like the 
following, is read 

“I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ” 

The people are then invited to confess their sins m the follow in^ words — 

"Almighty and most merciful Father, we have erred ai^d strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep 
We have followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts We have offended against 
Thy holy laws We have left undone those things which we ought to have done , and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done , and there is no health in us But Thou, 0 Lord, have 
mercy upon us, miserable offenders Spare Thou them, 0 God, which confess their faults Eestore 
Thou them that are penitent, according to Thy promises declared unto mankind in Chnst Jesus 
our Lord And grant, O most merciful Father, for bis sake, that we may hereafter hve a godly, 
righteous, and sober life, to the glory of Thy holy Name Am-n " 

One of the prayers used is called the “Lord’s Prayer,” because Jesus Christ taught it 
to His disciples 

" Our Father, which art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come Thy will be 
done m earth, as it is m heaven Give us this day our daily bread And forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass agamst us And lead us not into temptation , but deliver us from 
evil For Thme is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever Amen " 

Portions from the Old and New Testaments are then read for the instruction of those 
present 

The smging of hymns is an important part of Chnstian worship The following is a 
translation of one which has been used for nearly 3,000 years 


Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye aatiow, bow wjtb bacr&i joy , 

Know that the Xord is God alone , 

He can create, and He destroy 
HU sovereign power without our aid, 

3Iade us of clay, and fonned ns men , 

And when hke wandenng sheep we strayed, 
He brought os to His fold again, 

VVe ace His people, wc His caro, — 

Oar souls and all out mortal frame 
What lasting honours shall we rear, 
Vlmighty llaker, to Thy naTnfe J 
V, c 11 crowd Thy gates with thankful son^s. 
High as the heavens our voices ran»e ° 
And ear^h, with her ten thousand tongues 
Shall fill Ihy courts with sounding praije 
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Wide as the world is Thy command. 

Vast as eternity Thy love , 

Firm as a rock Thj truth must stand, 

When rolling jears shall cease to move 

A abort statement of Chustian belief, as follows, is repeated 

" I believe m God the Father Almighty, Hakei of heaven and earth 

" And m Jesus Chiist, His only Sou, ourLoid, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, boin of 
the Viigin Maiy, suffered uudei Pontius Pilate, was ciucified, dead and buiied He descended into 
hell (the unseen woild) , the third day He rose again from the dead, He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the light hand of God the Pathei Almighty, from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick (living) and the dead 

“Ihelie\e in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Chnich, the Communion of Saints, the 
Poigi\eness of sms , the Eesuuection of the body, and the life everlasting Amen ” 

In anotbei pait of tbe service the Ten Commandments are repeated The Minister 
stands up, and, in the name of God, enjoins tbe worsbippeis not to steal, not to bear false 
witness, not to commit adulteiy, not to commit any of tbs four offences against God or of 
tbe si\ offences against man foibidden in the Ten Commandments, and then after each 
proclamation of a commandment, he joins with tbe people in asking God to have mercy 
upon them, and to give them giace to keep that commandment better in future 

The Ten Commandments, in biief form, are as follows 

Dniy to God 

1 Not to worship any other than the one true God 

2 Not to worship images 

3 Not* to use God’s name lightly 

4 To keep holy the Sabbath day 

Duty to Man 

5 Honour*thy father and thy mother 

6 Thou shalt not kill 

7 Thou shalt not commit adultery 

8 Thou shalt not steal 

9 Thou shalt not bear false witness 
10 Thou shalt not covet 

The following thanksgiving is used towards the close of the service — 

“ Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we Thine unwoithy servants do give Thee mosthnmble 
and hearty thanks foi all Thy goodness and loving kindness to us and to all men We bless Thee 
for our creatiou, preservation, and all the blessmgs of this hfe, but above all, for 'J’hme inestimable 
love in the redemption of tbe world by our Lo/d Jesus Chiist, for the means of grace, and foi the 
hope of glory And, we beseech Thee, give us that due sense of all Thy meicies, that our heaits 
may be unfeignedly thankful, and that we show forth Thy praise, not only with our bps, but m 
om h\es, by gning up oui-selves to Thy service, and by walking before Thee m hohness and 
righteousness all our days , through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost be all honour and glory, world without end Amen ” 

Then follows a sermon, an address explaining some doctrine or enforcmg some duty 

Contrast — Hindu worship has been W'ell compared to child’s play Little children talk 
to their dolls as rf they had Me They dress them, pretend to give them food, put them to 
sleep, aud so forth Giown-up people do just the same They treat their idols as Jivmo- 
beings They offer them food, though they cannot eat , they have different kmds of music 
before images that cannot hear , they have lights before what cannot see 

The very idea is horrible that men should pretend to awake God m the morning and put 
Him to sleep as if He were a child The Omnipotent God fainteth not, neither is weary , 
He never slumbers nor sleeps ’ 

No mstiniction on duties either to God or man is given in Hmdu temples The pnest 
mutters some words m Sanskrit which the worshipper neither hears nor understands He 
goes away grossly deceived, thmking that he has “ seen God, ” and acquured a stock of merit 
while he has only added to his sms ’ 
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Chnsaaa worslup consists of prayer, the angicg of hymns, the reading ot the Scnptnres, 
and addresses. These are intelhgidle to all, and ntted to have a very beneficial infinence. 

Comnare also the charad^not the objects of worship Yishnu and biva, the two 
princital Hindu gods, are represented in their own Pnranas, as gnilty of lying, theit, adulc- 
err, murder The escuse is made for them that “ The mighty are not to be blamed,” the 
crods may act as tney please The reverse is the case It would be a far greater crime for 
Gcd to commit sm t han for a man There is a proverb, yatha detah tathd bhal Ihu, * As is 
the god, so is the worshipper ’ People tend to become like the objects of their worship 
Vice is thus encouraged On the other hand, the one true God w orsmpped m Chnstian 
Churches is spotlessly holy sm is that abominable thing which He hates True worship- 
n=i 5 gradually become Uke Him. 

But tnere are no such bemgs as Yishnu and Siva They are the inventions of men who 
conceived gods alter their own evil hearts. Let teem no longer be worshipped , but let all, 
with deep sorrow for past sms, cast themselves at the feet of. the one true God, the Creator 
and ngntml Lord ol the Universe, tneir Father in heaven, implonng forgiveness in the 
nnrnfi of the SaviouT, and stnvmg, through the help of the Holy Spin:, to be His obedient 
and loving children in furore. 


APPEAL TO BUDDHISTS 

As has been quoted, “ Hinduism is God without Alorahty , Buddhism is Alorahty 
without Gcd-^’ Buddhism has been weU dtsenoed as a proud attempt to create a rchgion 
without God, and m which man is his own saviour It is entirely silent about our duty to 
God. Chnstiamty is “ God vntn morality ” Its first command is love to God , its second 
love to man. • 

The mllawing remarks are submitted to tne coandcration of tnonghtral Buddhists 


UxcHazixUTT aaorr Buddha’s Teachhig 


Buddha did no: wme anything himselr The Sinhalese say mat 'the three Pitakas 
Were first reduced to writmg at AJnwihara, near ilatale, m the reign of Y'ahgambaha 
L, 453 years after the death of Buddna, 

Cemm pnes‘^3 tnen wrote what they had heard from others, who heard from others, 
who heard from others, and so on, that Buddha had said or done certain things. YThat 
coart of justice would accept such witness ^ Suppose a deed w ere evecuted m the name of 
a person 453 years alter his deatn, wLa: would be its value ^ 


a: is claimed that Bahats handed down correctly tne words of Buddha, but of this 
there is no prooi eveapt the assertions oi tne priests It will he shown that, whether 
correctly handed down or not, they contain gross errors. 

Tne Pitakas were written by pnests Tba greater Buddha was made to appear, the 
more nonour and gilts they expected for tnemselvcs. Tney cKim to be livmg representa- 
tives ot Buddna, and as sach should not bow even to a kmg 

The Pitakas themselves show that Buddna was a mere man, subject to human 
innrrr . m ss. He required fcod and clotumg , he oecame sick and had to rake medicine , at 
last he grew old and Weak, so that he compared himself to a worn-out cart , he took ill from 
eattng p^rh, and died like any otber mam* 

In tne Jlda-uhZrTazjina Buira it is said that Baja Bimbisara asked Buddha, while he 
living as an ascenc seeking for enlignteamcnt, ‘ lYho or what are you ^ Axe yon 
a gcd, or^a or Brahma, or Sakra, or a man, or a spirit ? ” Bodhisat answered tmth- 

ruLy,^ Haharaja ' I am no god or sunat, but a plain man seeking for rest, and so am 
practising the rules of an ascetic lue ” ~ 


Tne tolls wins : 

teach. 


: arc on the supposition that the Pitakas truly represent Buddha’s 


Buddha’s CnAHt vo Oiesiscihhch 

w- ^ claim to he the greatest of beings mainly on his alleged omm'science. 

••I, t’k^ ^ tnings, east, present, and to come. Hence he is called Buddha, 

'enicncu One, iiarT-jnja, the All-wise, and Samma Sambuddha, the Completely 
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hundreds of yeais before they take place, and it can be told exactly how much of the sun 
or moon will be hidden How could this be if eclipses n ere caused by an Asur ? 

Buddha’s explanation of Earthquakes —According to Buddbisim the earth of this 
woild is 240,000 yojanas thick , under this is the Jala Polowa, the world of water, 180,000 
yojanas m depth, and this is again supported by the Wa-Polowa, the woiid of wind, 900,000 
yojanas m thickness 

Buddha, in the Maha ParimbbSna i^utiatiia, gives the following account of the hist 
way m which earthquakes originate — 

" The gieat earth lests on the woild of watei, and the watei lests on the world of wind, ami 
the wind rests on space A.nd at such tunes, A.aaiida, as the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and hy the moving watei the eaith is shaken These 
are the &ist cause of the appearance of a mighty earthquake ” 

The earth floats m the sky like the moon There is no world of wateis supporting it 
If Buddha’s explanation of earthquakes was correct, they would be felt at once o\or the 
whole earth, whereas they are generally conbned to a small district 

Every well-educated man knows that Buddha's explanations of the above aie entirely 
wrong, and disprove hia claim to omniscience 


Buddhv’s Grand Ehrob 

A dish of curry and rice may be composed of good materials, but it some poison is 
mixed with it, it will cause the death of those by nboni it is eatea In like manner, 
though part of Buddlia's teaching is good, theie is mixed w ith it deadly error At present 
only his grand error can be noticed c 

Denial of a Creator — Buddha did not expressly say that there is no Creator, but he 
implied it when he claimed to be the greatest bemg in the universe It is also involved m 
his assertion that there is no eternal bemg 

A child should not only be kind and dutiful to his brothers t^nd sisters, but love, honour 
and obey his patents What would be thought of a teacher who taught the former but not 
the latter > Yet this is what Buddha has done Among all his precepts there is not one 
about our duty to God, our heavenly Pacher, who first gave us life, and who preserves us 
m life every moment We live upon His earth, and every thing we have comes from Him 
This 13 a fatal defect Buddha aud his priesthood wished to obtain for themselves the 
respect which is due to God 

The need of a Creator may thus be shown 

Men do not exist by their own power Who can say, “ I made my own soul , I made 
my own body ” ? Can any one born of bis mother say, “ I made myself ” ? We therefore 
conclude that all men have been made, and that they hve in consequence of the power of 
their Maker , 

By whom were men made? Did their paients make them? Did their father and 
mother plan how the eyes should be made that the child might see ? how the ears should 
be made that it might hear*^ Nothing of the kind The parents were only hke the 
tools with which a skilful workman makes an image 

By whom, then, was the child made ? It did not make itself , its parents did not make 
it Did Buddha make it ? Certainly not He never said that he made the world or any 
of the men who lived m the world Nor did he say that men were made by any of the 
gods 

we owe our existence to karma People must have existed before 
they could have karma This is hke saying that a cow was born from its own calf 
lh.6r6 mnsu 1)6 a gceflfc Cre&toc erf th6 uoivors© 


Effects of the Denial of a Creator in Boddhist Countries 

fV,o without a ^n, so is a world without God — all is dark and miserable When 

, , ® ^ great Cr^tor and Bnler of the world is denied, men are very apt to give 

jOOS The Sinhalese and Burmese profess to take refuge m 
Buddha, hts doctnnes and his priesthood, but their real threefold refuge ore demon 
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woishvp, astrology, and charms, although they are condemned m Buddhist books as “low 
arts and lying practices ” 

The oidmary Sinhalese Buddhist says “ Buddha is foi the other world “ He may go 
to the ii/i«mouce a month with offerings, he may join in a pmLama, he may put a little 
rice in the piiest’s bowl as ho stands at the door, but his great concern is with the present 
To use the words of Bishop Coplestou “ The whole soil is covered with a thick and 
tangled growth of devil ritual, half Hmjdu and half savage, of chaims, and sorcery, and 
astrology ” 

The last census showed that theie were 2,043 devil-dancers m the Island, one-half of 
them in the Southern Province, the stronghold of Buddhism Under deviI-dancing may 
be included the whole class of idolatrous and superstitious rites, incantations and invoca- 
tions The Sinhalese Buddhists serve not only ynhin or demons, but some of the Hindu 
deities, as Indra and Vishnu, many local gods, and the supposed powers which haunt trees, 
and jungles and ponds 

Every child has his horoscope written , lucky and unlucky days are observed , protection 
threads aie tied on the aim , charms aie w'ritten and placed in cases on the person , images 
are made wuth the stabbmg oi destruction of which the object of the believer’s spite is to 
perish , there are preparations to bring specified calamities on the person who passes under 
or over or near them "Whatever form of sorcery one has anywhere read of, is found in 
operation in Ce 3 'loa Of omens which determme the luck or ill-luck of an enterprise, or 
oblige the traveller to abandon his journey, the list would be endless The Buddhist moves 
in a world haunted and beset by the supernatural, breathing an atmosphere heavy with 
fears and suspicious * 

In this dependence on supposed powers which have no relation to good and bad and 
w’hich make no claim to reverence, there is nothing likely to form a keen sense of nght and 
wrong Some of the charms aie tiuly horiible, as ‘ eat his flesh and drink his blood” 
There is no demon to fulfil such a request, but it makes him w'ho utters it bring down 
a curse upon his own head 

The same demon worship and other superstitions prevail m Burma Buddhists are 
kept in constant terror of Ijeings which have no moie existence than the goblins with which 
Ignorant parents frighten children 


No Salvation ba Buddhism 

“What must I do to be saved from hell and rise to heaven ^ ’’ is the most important 
question which we can ask Our everlastmg happiness depends upon its correct answer 
This papei is intended to assist in the search 

1 Buddhism has no pardon of Sin — None can deny that they are smful Most 
people, it is tme, have only very faint ideas of their guilt Those who reflect senously have 
a very different opmion They know that thoughts may be sinful as well as words and 
actions, that we may sin both m what we leave undone as well as in what we do They 
feel that not a day of their life passes in which many sms are not committed A good man 
of old said, “ My sms are more than the hairs of my head ’’ According to iai ma every sm 
must be punished the phala (fiuit) of every action must be eaten The Dhamma-pada 
says, “Not m the heavens, 0 man, not in the nudst of the sea, not if tbouhidest thyself in 
the clefts of the mountains, wilt thou find a place where thou canst escape the force of 
thme own evil actions ” According to Buddhism, man is hound hand and foot to the 
inevitable consequences of his own evil deeds 

Buddha could not pardon sin or save men from its consequences Buddbaghosa 
mentions that certain disciples of Buddha, although the}' had reached the state of holy men, 
yet, on account of a sin formerly committed, fought among themselves, and killed one 
another, ivhile Buddha bad no power to prevent their suffermg the punishment of this sm 
When the flames of the Awichi heU enwrapped the body of Devadatta, he besought Buddha 
to save him on account of his relationship , but Buddha said that not ten, nor a hundred, 
nor even a thousand Buddhas could deliver liim 

Accordmg to Buddhism, there are eight prmcipal naialaK, or places of punishment, m 
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all 136 Even m the first hell, those who go there are said to he confined 160,000 lelad of 
the years of men TVhat a fearful prospect to a dying Buddhist ' 

Buddha never claimed to set men free from the penalty of sin On the contrarj , he 
taught that pumshment follows sm as the wheel follows the ox 

2 Buddhism gives no help m walking in the right way — As it has no pardon for 
past sms, so it gives no aid in guarding against them in future 

The Eightfold Path enjoms Right Thought, Right Speech, Right Actions, <.Vc How 
are we to be able to walk in it We are m ourselves weak, inclmed to evil, averse to what 
IS good Long ago a poet sorrowfully said, I see and approve of what is nght , but I do 
what 13 wrong ” We need strength to resist temptation and to do our duty 

Buddhists now say, Buddhan aaranaii gachami, “ I make Buddha my refuge but the\" 
also admit that Buddha has obtained inrcdna, that he no longer exists , that he cannot hear 
them when they cry to him Buddha, shortly before his death, said to his followers, 
attanarand viharatha, “ Be your own refuge ” Alan is not to look for help to any other 
than himself, be is to be his ovm saviour, his own god 

As a httle child, without the help of his father’s hand, is unable to walk along a rough 
and stony road, so we need divme help to walk m the path of holiness Buddhism leaves 
•man to himself it has no prayer for help 

3 Buddhism has no permanent happiness, and, m the end, leads to everlasting 
death 

What IS the prospect untd uircaiia is obtained 

Prince Mabanama thus describes to his brother Anuradha the alternate happiness and 
imsery of hfe — 

“ The being who IS still subject to birth may atone time sport in the beautiful garden of a 
devaloka, and at another be cut to a thousand pieces m hell , at one time j?e maj be Maba Brahma, 
and at another a degraded outcast? , at one time he raaj eat the food of the devas, and at anoLher 
he may have molten lead poured down his throat, at on8 nme he maj sip nectar, and at another 
he may be mads to dnnk blood " 


What IS the final reward after enduring all such temble sufi’enng ^ A*1B\I^A 
Life 15 compared to the flame of a lamp A flame blowm out has no existence , so a 
person who has entered nirvana ceases to exist Buddhism puts an end to the man’s 
suffenngs by putting an end to his life 

It will be seen S:om the foregomg remarks that Buddhism has no pardon of past sms, 
no help to avoid them in time to come, no permanent happiness It may, therefore, justly 
be said to have no salvation , it only professes to pomt out the road to eternal death, to 
the destruction of suffering by the destraction of being 

Is there any rehgion by which man’s three great wants can be supplied ^ Yes, there 
IS one which meets them aU 


Buddha denied the exist- 
In the GuUakamma- 


1 Christianity shows how pardon of sin may be obtained — j- 
ence of an eternal Creator, and tried to place Larma in His stead m me wunah.aiiima- 
icibhanga Sutra, Buddha says, “ Karma divides to bemgs prospenty or adversity ” Con- 
sideration will show that this is impossible 

A judge of the Supreme Court requires great knowledge, wisdom, and justice To 
^enbe such qualities to a mere word is folly an intelligent Jivmg being is required If 
instead of karma we read God, all is plam 

While prayer cannot be addressed to karma, while it cannot remit the penalty, it is 
different wath God A kmg has power to pardon the offences of his subjects, so God has 
power to forgive sin Our hearts teach us to pray 

God IS our Rather in heaven He gave us life. He supports us m life We live m 
the world which He created Though we have been disobedient, rebelhous children. He 
year^ over ns with a father’s love, and is not wrilhng that we should perish But He is also 
our Kmg, and His laws must not be broken with impumty In His great love. He devised 
a way m t^ich justice and mercy may both he satisfied God gave His only Son to be our 
bawur Becon^g man, He was bom as the Lord Jesus Christ After leadmg a perfectly 
noly We, He died on the cross for man’s sahation On the third day He rose from the 
“^3 ascended to heaven Pardon is now freely offered to all who trust in 
desus Ohnst aa their bavionr, and seek it m His name ba\, 0 God, m\ Hea\enlv Rather 
I ha« smned .gamst Thee I take refage m Thy bon , fil Hie soke tols^e toT my sSs • 
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2 Christianity gives us help in leading a holy life.— We need more than pardon It 
IS am which is the cause of suffenng, and to be freed from suflfermg we must be freed from 
sm. We are as unfit to enter heaven as filthy lepers would be to go mto a kmg’s palace 

We are so “ tied and bound with the chams of our sins ” that deliverance is impossible 
without Divine help This is freely offered The Holy Spirit is able and wilhng to help us 
Say, “ 0 eternal God, my heavenly Father, for the sake of Thy Son, give me Thy Holy 
Spuit to cleanse my heart from all sm ’’ At the same time, we must watch agamst 
temptation, and use all the means provided for oar growth m holmess 

3 Christianity offers us everlasting happiness. — In this world we are like sick 
persons, requiring sometimes to take unpleasant medicines Chnsbans, however, are 
comforted amid all the trials of life, knowing that they are under the watchful care of their 
heavenly Father, that “ all things work together for good to them that love God ” 

The only thing ue know about onrselves with certamty is that we must die The 
mightiest king cannot resist the stroke of death Compare the feelings of a dying 
Buddhist and a dying true Chnstian 

The Buddhist does not know what will befall him If he thmks senously, he must 
know that he has committed many sms m this life, and there may be innumerable others 
m former births reqmringhim to endure excruciating punishment for lelas of years Well 
may he exclaim, like a dying man m old times, “ In great alarm I depart ” 

How different are the feelmga of a true Christian when dying ' Death is not an execu- 
tioner about to drag him to an awichi hell , but a messenger calling him to dwell for ever m 
his Father’s palace His sms have been forgiven through Jesus Chnst He does not hope 
to get to heaven through his own merits , but on account of the spotless righteousness of 
Jesus Christ Jesus Chnst said to the dymg thief on the cross, “ To-day shalt thou be 
wuth me in paradise " The Christian, at death, passes at once into joy unspeakable Htr 
heaven is not happmess for a time and then rmsery , but pleasures for evermore, and always 
increasing ■' 

Buddha says, “ All things are unabiding ” This is not true There is an eternal God, 
without beginning and without eud Instead of seekmg refuge m a dead, annihilated man 
or in 3 'ourself, make the eternal God your refuge, through the Lord Jesus Christ 

Buddhism is the path to everlasting deam , Chnstiamty the path to everlasting hfe 
which wll you choose “> " 


The Two Fibst Sebjions 

The followmg extract from Buddha’s First Sermon contains the substance of his 
doctrme 

“ Biikh 18 suffering Decay is suffenng Illness is suffenng Death is suffenng Presence 
of objects we hate is suffering Separation from objects we love is suffenng Not to obtam what 
we desire is suffering Clinging to exi 3 ten 9 e is suffering Complete cessation of thirst, or of 
craving foi existence, is cessation of suffering , and the eightfold path which leads to cessation of 
suffenng IS right belief, nghb aspiration, right speech, ngbt conduct, nght means of livelihood, 
right endeavour, right memory, right meditation This is the noble truth of suffering ” 

Extract from the First Sermon of Jesus Christ 

“The Spmt of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me to preach good tidings to 
the pool , He hath sent Me to heal the broken-hearted, to pieach dehverance to the captives, and 
lecovenng of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
jear of the Lord ’* 

UTiat IS there of hope for poor suffermg humamty in the first utterance of the Buddha 
It IS the gospel of despair, while the other message is a proclamation of good tidmgs of 
great joy to all people 


The Two Phvsiciaxs 

A man is sick and suffenng pam A ph} sician is called in He says the sick man will 
suffer as long as he lives He therefore recommends a large dose of opinm, which will put 
an eud to his suffermgs by puttmg an end to his hfe 
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Another physioian offers his help Instead of saying that the disease is mcnrahle and 
giving a dose of opium, he, at great sacrifice to himself, provides a medicine which restores 
the sick man to perfect health 

The first physician is Buddha He says that “ existence is suffering ” His path to the 
destruction of suftermg is by the destruction of bemg 

The second physician is Jesus Christ He says that to the man who lives rightly, 
“ existence is happiness ” He destroys suffeimg by the destruction of sm, and offera us 
everlasting happiness in heaven 

Which of these physicians will you choose ? 


THE EUTUEE OF HINDU TEMPLES 

It 13 a trite saying that “ History repeats itself ” Christianity is now seeking to become 
the religion of India, as it sought, eighteen centuries ago, to become the religion of Europe 
The circumstances are very much alike, and so will he the final result 

It is well known that the ancestors of the Eastern and Western Aryans once hved 
together, speaking the same language, and worshipping the same gods Even after the 
latter went to Europe, they agreed in many thmgs They had then schools of philosophy 
like the Hindus , their gods were said to have behaved much in the same way as those of 
India, and were worshipped with similar rites 

It IS remarkable in how piany respects India, at present, resembles Europe when the 
Gospel was first brought to its shores 

A smgle Government, like the Eoman Empne, prevented national wars which would 
have rendered impoosible the free and frequent passage of missionaries from country to 
country The world-wide feeling thus awakened was some preparation for the umveisal 
spiritual kingdom which was sought to be established The Roman highways were travelled 
by Christian preachers, andean Alexandrian ship, bound to Eome with com, afforded a 
passage to the Apostle Paul The Greek tongue was known, more or less, in all the countries 
washed by the MediteiTanean 

The Roman Emperors had no wish to promote the spread of Christiamty Till the time 
of Constantine, they rather exei^ted then power to check its progress The Brrtish 
Government, without mtending it, is similarly preparing the way foi the Gospel m India 
Formerly the country was divided mto numerous states, frequently at war with one another, 
preventmg free communication Now all can travel, without hindiunce, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin Roads, railways and steam-vessels afford facilities for moving about, 
never possessed before The Enghsh language is tending powerfully to weld together 
educated men of different nationalities India is the great seat of caste, which splits up its 
races into small sections, regarding each other with mutual jealousy Ideas of the “ Brother- 
hood of Man ” are gradually being diffused, hastemng on the time when all shall be one 
body in Christ 

Attempts to reform Hinduism — Philosophers and the Emperor Juhan in ancient 
Europe attempted to reform the heathenism of then time by copymg some of the features of 
Christianity Similar efforts are now being made by some m India to frame a new Hmdmsm, 
which W'lll bear the fierce light of the twentieth century 

A Bengali novelist tried to whitewash Krishna, holding him up as the embodiment of 
all virtue Svami Yivekananda, at the Chicago “ Pailiament of Eehgions,” was discreetly 
silent regarding certain Hmdu doctrines and practices, while he attempted to palm off as 
Hindu what he had learned as a student in a Christian college “ The Fatherhood of God 
and the Biotherhood of Man ” are now claimed by some as the teaching of Hinduism 
Christian forms of worship have been adopted by the Brahmos, and lately m Madras a 
Young Men’s Association has been established on a Christian Model 

Ancient Temples in Europe allowed to become rums or converted into churches — 
Eighteen centuries ago, the w'hole Eoman Empire was studded with the temples of Jupiter 
and Juno, Apollo and Mmerva, Neptune, Mais and other supposed deities As Christianity 
spread, the temples were gradually deserted The Emperor Julian found at Antioch a famous 
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temple of Apollo m rums It was restored with the greatest splendour Julius went there to 
offer a sacrifice to the god He expected to find a multitude of worshippers, but no one 
brought oil for a lamp or mcense to burn in honour of the deity Only an old man appear- 
ed to sacrifice a goose The attempted reM\al of heathenism in Europe ended ,in failure 
The picture on page 94 shows the ruins of a temple of Neptune, god of the sea There is 
not now a single worshipper of Jupiter, or Neptune, or of the great goddess Diana whose 
image is said to have fallen down from heaven Some of the temples were converted into 
churches, but many were allowed to fall into decay Only the ruins of a few remain till the 
present day So will it yet be m India The temples of Vishnu and Siva will be as deserted 
as those of Jupiter and Diana “ The gods that have not made the heaven and the earth, 
even they shall pensh from the earth and under those heavens ” The Eastern and Western 
Aryans will yet kneel at the same footstool, and offer the same grand old prayer, beginning, 
“ Our Eather which art m heaven ” 
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